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Every  Monday  night  over  the  NBC  radio  network  ih 
famous  CITIES  SERVICE  “BAND  of  AMERICA,”  direc  t 
by  Paul  Lavalle,  stirs  the  nation  with  thrilling  music  .  .  .  t 
kind  of  musical  performance  that  demands  top  musicianshi 
and  finest  quality  instruments. 

That’s  w  hy  so  many  “Band  of  America”  musicians  play  COX 
.  .  .  they  know  they  can  depend  on  fine  workmanship,  supcric 
design  and  highest  quality  in  every  respect.  Yes,  Conn  insin 
ments  are  “Choice  of  the  Artists”  wherever  dependable  qualit 
and  finest  performance  are  in  demand. 

CO.\N  B.VND  I.XSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  C.G.CONN  LIT).,  Elkhart,  Iiu 
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Nota:  The  new  Cocmi  "Bond  of  Amarico”  Oil  woi  d< 
veloped  for  and  is  usad  by  this  famous  band!  Valva,  sli(‘ 
and  kay  oils  now  availabla  at  your  daalars.  Look  for  “ 
graan  and  vrhita  carton. 


A/iOVE:  Euphonium  sec¬ 
tion  includes,  left  to  right: 
ENRICO  BOZZACO, 
EGIDIOGENE  MORRA 
and  SIMONE  MANTIA. 
Equipped  100 /i,  with  Cionn 
Euphoniums. 


RIGHT;  Bass  section  in¬ 
cludes,  left  to  right:  JOE 
l  ARTO.DON  BUTI  ER. 
FIELD,  ALBERT  COR- 
RADO,  HERBJENKEL. 
Equippted  100%  with  Conn 
20K.  Conductor  PAUL 
LAVALLE,  extreme  right. 


On  ffce  Cover 

Typrc«l  of  tho  fhoutdnds  of 
school  childron  of  America  are 
these  five  Junior  High  School 
shidenh  from  Evanston,  Illinois. 

One  may  sea  at  a  glance  that 
this  school  can  truly  boast  "A 
Balanced  School  Music  Program." 

It's  "Back  to  School"  for  3,- 
000,000  Instrumentalists  and  Vo¬ 
calists  as  the  school  bell  an¬ 
nounces  a  bigger  and  better 
School  Music  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 
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PrtcisiMhfit  slidt  RMds  m  breaking  in. 

Scale  positieas  checked  by  strebescepic  eqaipoieat. 
Every  tone  clean,  clear,  and  free-Mowing. 


e  Extreme  high  and  lew  registers  especially  easy  te  play, 
e  Liberal  vse  of  nickel  silver  odds  beooty  and  dvrability. 
e  Gladstone  type  case  svpplied. 


The  trombone  you’ve  long  dreamed  of  is  here  at  last!  The  Buescher  No.  412  "400"  Trombone  —  ready  for* 
you  after  years  of  intensive  work.  Skilled  craftsmen  created  it,  foremost  instrumentalists  in  concert  and  popular  music 

j 

fields  approved  it  —  a  trombone  so  precision  designed  and  accurately  fitted  that  it  plays  cleanly,  freely,  easily  in  j 
every  register !  One-piece  nickel  silver  piston,  one-piece  bearing  brass  outside  slide — with  scale  posi¬ 
tions  of  flawless  accuracy.  Large  bore  —  IVi  inch  bell  —  permits  the  full,  rich  tone  so 
widely  demanded  today.  Many,  many  other  features  of  physical  and  musical  beauty. 
See  them,  try  them  in  the  new  Buescher  "400”  Trombone  at  your  dealers  —  now ! 
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School  musicians  applaud 


TROMBONES 


Ernest  O.  Caneva  of  Loekport,  Illinois 

"W»  must  male*  music  availabla  to  avary  studant  if  it  Is  to  ba  a  ragular  part  of  his 
aducatlon,"  says  Ernast  O.  Canava,  Suparvisor  of  Music,  and  Diractor  of  tha  Band  and 
Chorus  of  tha  Loekport,  Illinois,  Township  High  School.  Ha  statas  furthar  that  "Studants 
should  ba  taught  In  class  form  if  it  is  to  bo  in  kaoping  with  oducational  standards  as  sat 
forth  for  othor  subjocts.”  His  is  a  wondarfully  broad  vlaw. 

During  tha  ninotaon  yoars  Mr.  Canava  has  boon  taaching  at  Loekport  his  band  has  won 
numerous  contests  and  Festivals.  Winning  tha  Governor's  trophy  of  Illinois  at  tha  State 
Fair  against  all  classes  became  such  a  habit  ha  was  eliminated  from  competition  except  on 
aharnata  yoars. 

Ha  racalvad  his  educational  background  from  tha  Vandarcook  Collage  of  Music,  North* 
western  University,  Da  Paul  University,  and  five  yaars*  study  In  Italy.  Ha  has  developed 
an  outstanding  symphonic  band  of  90  pieces  from  a  school  anrollmant  of  650  studants. 

Besides  bowling  (averages  185)  for  a  hobby,  ha  composes  original  band  overtures  and 
marchos.  To  data  37  of  his  numbers  have  baan  published  including  "Karan  Overture," 
"Pastor  D'asiago,"  and  his  latest  class  C  Overture  "Monterey." 

His  sweet  wife  Jean  is  equally  as  proud  of  their  five  children  as  he.  Maureen,  18,  plays 
tha  organ,  piano,  oboe,  and  bells.  Donald,  15,  plays  the  percussion  Instruments,  Danny,  14, 
plays  ^usaphona,  Sally  Anna  9,  plays  flute  and  piano,  Denise  (wall — they  hope). 

It  Is  men  like  Ernest  O.  Canava  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  Youth  of  America 
with  integrity  of  purpose  who  are  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 


(  MEDIUM  URGE  BORE  makes  the  "Ar. 

I  tist"  easy  to  blowl  Put  it  to  every 

)  test.  Play  Grieg  or  Gershwin  .  .  . 

\  "hot"  or  "sweet"  .  .  .  staccato  or  le- 

S  gate  .  .  .  fortissimo  or  pianissimo, 

i  Race  it  up  tha  scale  .  .  .  and  down. 

[  Try  it  with  your  pet  mute.  Note  hew 

I  easily  you  "boss"  it  .  .  .  hew  readily 

I  it  raspendsi 


Alto  tn  WHITEWALL  Hutss 
—  Clarinets  —  Saxophonas  — 
Oboes  —  Piccolos  — 
Marimbas 

AT  YOUR  FAVORITE 
MUSIC  DEALERI 


DAVID  WEXLER  ft  CO. 

Exclusive  Dlstribeters  Chicago  5 


...nothing  like  a 

KING  DAVID 
Leader  BATON 

14  popular  models  — 
30c  to  1.35  oo. 

—  at  your  dtahrl 


^JUL  Wjaldnq, 
CbmAka,  TfluAicaL 


5 
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ANDtEW  GtAINGER 
veteran  trombonist,  with 
his  Holton. 


RINGIING  BROTHERS  AND 
BARNUM  &  BAIIEY 
CIRCUS 


MERLE  EVANS 
Famed  Bandmaster  of  the 
Ringling  Brothers  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus. 


JOHN  EVANS 

chooses  o  Holton  Souuphone 
at  hit  instrument  with 
Ringling  Brothers. 


No  other  type  of  music  demands  so  much  of  the  musician  and  his 
instrument  —  as  the  circus  band. 

The  mood  of  the  audience,  the  tempo  and  drama  of  every  act,  the 
gayety,  suspense  and  success  of  the  whole  performance  depend  on 
the  skill  and  musicianship  of  the  Bandmaster  and  his  men  .  .  . 
and  the  power,  response  and  durability  of  their  instruments. 

So,  Ringling  Bandmaster  Merle  Evans,  and  many  of  his  leading  players, 
have  long  depended  on  HOLTON  Instruments.  In  HOLTONS  they 
find  all  the  tone-power  they  need  for  a  spine-tingling  fanfare, 
the  quick  responsiveness  necessary  for  the  quick  change  from  a  lilting 
waltz  to  a  rousing  march  or  a  double-quick  gallop  —  for  circus 
music  at  its  best. 

See  the  latest  band  instruments  at  your  Holton  Dealer  now!  Play 
9  Holton  and  you’ll  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  why  — 
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JOHN  HORAK 

doubles  with  the  Holton  Baritone 
and  Holton  Trombone. 
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Frank  HOLTOX  &  €o 

326  N.  Church  Street 


Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 


Pirate  mriifioii  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAX  irhcn  anatcering  advertiaementa  in  this  magaaine  September,  1951 


LOW  PRICED 
RECORD  CHANGER 


FLUID  SOUND 


The  Lindberg  Instrument  Company, 
Berkely,  California  have  invented  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  idea  in  the  re-creation  of  disc- 
recorded  sound  .  .  .  "Fluid  Sound”. 

The  Lindberg  Company  states  that 
"Fluid  Sound”  is  a  new  Phono  Pickup 
that  brings,  new  performance,  new  en¬ 
joyment,  and  new  economy. 

For  further  Information  write  direct 
to  the  manufacturer.  '• 


V-M  Corporation,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich¬ 
igan.  announces  a  new  low-priced,  fea- 
tiiri'-packed  three  speed  Automatic  record 
.  'l  inger.  The  unit  is  to  be  known  as  the 
V-M  TRI-O-MATIC  model  920. 

Some  of  the  features  are; 

Automatic  set  down  selection — all  sise, 
rw-.irds,  7” — 10" — 12",  positive  record  pro- 
— rec  ords  are  lowered,  not  dropped, 
on  spindle  shelf,  automatic  intermix  of 
10"  and  12"  records  of  same  speed,  auto¬ 
matic  shut-off,  dual  needle  reversible 
cartridge,  simple  centralised  controls,  and 
jam-proof  mechanism. 

Available  at  dealers  or  factory. 

Price  . $39.95 


MENC  STRING  PROGRAM 
WINS  COOPERATION  OF 
BASS  AND  CELLO  FIRM 


School  basses  and  cellos  being  produced 
by  the  Kay  Musical  Instrument  Company 
of  Chicago  now  conform  to  standards  set 
by  the  MENC  String  Committee.  Features 
of  these  new  instruments  were  explained 
to  dealers  and  distributors  at  a  meeting 
July  16  in  Chicago. 

Kay  Salesmanager  Bob  Keyworth  told 
how  Professor  Gilbert  Waller,  chairman 
of  the  committee  met  with  live  string 
men  at  the  factory  in  setting  up  stand¬ 
ards  for  sise,  quality  and  alignment.  "As 
a  result  of  their  splendid  cooperation  over 
a  period  of  many  months,”  stated  Mr. 
Keyworth,  "we  are  proud  to  announce 
the  production  of  basses  and  cellos  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  from 
grade  school  through  high  school.” 

Illustrated  are  the  new  Kay  school 
models  in  standard  adult  size,  a  bass  and 
cello  specially  aligned  for  easier  Anger¬ 
ing,  shorter  bowing  radius  and  Aner  tone 
quality. 


NEW  SPOT-LIGHT  BATON 


The  Slingerland  Drum  Company,  1325 
Beldon  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois  an¬ 
nounces  their  new  "SPOTLIGHT”  Baton. 
The  ball  end  cannot  cut  through  the  rub¬ 
ber  ball.  The  hammered  indentations 
throw  off  sparkling  sunbursts  of  light  and 
make  the  baton  spin  even  faster  than 
it  is  revolving.  Many  lengths  and  di¬ 
ameters  are  available. 

Available  at  dealers  or  the  factory. 
Price  . $3.50 


GLOCK^BANNER 
MAKES  DEBUT 


The  Fischer  Pen  Company,  757  Wave- 
land  Avenue,  Chicago  13,  Illinois  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  new  INK-PEN-CIL  with  the 
Durilium  Point.  Will  write  8,000  feet. 
Equivalent  to  one  year’s  average  writing. 
Excellent  for  writing  music  manuscripts. 
Available  at  dealers. 

Price  35c . 3  for  $1.00 


The  G.  C.  Jenkins  Company,  Decatur, 
Illinois  now  have  available  a  new  ban¬ 
ner  called  the  “Glock-Banner”.  This  Ane 
accessory  will  At  any  tubular  glocken- 
speil.  Consists  of  a  tubular  rack  and  two 
color  pennant  (letters  on  both  sides). 
Furnished  In  school  colors  with  12  letter 
maximum  for  school  name.  For  further 
Information,  write  manufacturer. 

Price  complete  . $12.00 


Marching  Band  Pageants 


Some  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
Marching  Band  A  Band  Pageantry  ideas 
in  print  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  en¬ 
tirely  different  sets  of  “Complete  March¬ 
ing  Band  Pageants."  Set  No.  1  contains 
20  Complete  Pageants  for  the  Marching 
Band:  Set  No.  2  has  18  Complete  Page¬ 
ants;  Set  No.  2  has  Twenty-two  Complete 
Pageants.  They  are  each  $1  per  set,  or 
all  three  sets  for  $2.50,  postpaid.  Remit¬ 
tance  must  accompany  order.  Write  to 
Lee  W.  Petersen,  4  E.  11th  Street,  Peru, 
Illinois. 


HAkUONICA  COURSES 


for  ALL  Red  Feather  Sennets 


'The  Wm.  Kratt  Company  of  Union, 
N.  J.  now  have  two  Ane  harmonica  in¬ 
struction  books  available.  "Harmonica 
Course”  is  written  for  beginners  while  the 
"Chromatic  Harmonica  Course”  is  more 
for  the  advanced  player.  Both  courses  are 
excellent  material  for  music  teachers  who 
wish  to  start  Harmonica  Bands. 

For  further  information  write  direct  to 
the  manufacturer. 


Send  Your  Soloist  Pictures 
to  the  SM  Editor- 
News  Welcome  Too 
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ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  ir  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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and  A  Cornet 


Trump*' 


Trombone 


30A  - 
Bn  Tenor 
Saxophone 


In  band  music,  as  in 


everything  else,  there’s  no 
standing  still.  You  go  forward  or  backwards.  This 
year,  go  forward 
new'  Elkharts  are 


—  faster  !  —  w'ith  Elkhart.  The 
especially  designed  to  make  the 
most  of  young  players’  ability.  Better  music,  better 
bands !  Remarkable  Elkhart  playing  ease  gives 
greater  confidence,  new  skill.  Tricky  passages  are 
so  much  easier  —  they  sound  clean  and  clear,  tone 
is  full  and  rich,  sure  on  every  note.  That’s  "profes¬ 
sional”  quality  —  and  it  takes  students  through 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BELL 
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Back  to  School 

Swimminfi  suits  are  being  packed  away.  Fishing  rods 
,,iv  Iteing  placed  in  the  attic,  last  year’s  pencil  box  is 
being  hwked  for,  and  new  shoes  are  being  bought.  It’s 
in  the  air.  It’s  “Back  to  School”  for  millions  of  young 
people  of  America.  There  are  the  students  who  are 
freshly  wjuipped  with  three  month's  old  High  School 
diplomas,  who  are  sijuaring  their  shoulders  to  enter  the 
doors  of  their  newly  adopted  Alma  Mater.  There  are 
the  high  school  and  junior  high  school  young  people  who 
are  working  hard  to  move  forward  in  their  instrumental 
or  vocal  work.  Elementary  school  children  are  eager  to 
select  their  instrument,  or  try  out  for  the  new  year's 
chorus.  .\nd  so  very  wonderful,  are  the  thousands  of 
future  School  Musicians  who  will  receive  their  first 
j  organized  introduction  to  scliool  music  as  they  embark 
on  their  educational  careers  in  the  first  grade. 

Thousands  of  students  (the  statisticians  tell  us  250,- 
hMlO)  will  start  to  play  a  musical  instrument  in  their 
school  hand  or  orchestra.  Music  educators  everywhere 
are  busy  preparing  new  schedules,  field  shows,  concert 
programs,  committee  meetings,  and  dozens  of  other 
I  chores  that  will  make  the  10.5i-.52  school  year  the  great- 
1;  est  advanc-e  in  Music  hiducation  that  our  country  has 
ever  known. 

There  is  a  greater  feeling  of  unity  between  the  Music 
Industrj'  and  the  Music  Educators  as  they  l)oth  strive 
to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  imj)ortance  of 
music  in  the  (otal  educational  experience  of  children. 
From  State 'Supervisor  of  Music  to  the  Elementary 
School  Mush*  Teacher;  from  the  President  of  a  Music 
Manufacturing  Firm  to  a  local  Music  Dealer,  a  s|)irit 
of  team  work  now  exist.  With  this  magnate  of  co- 
oi)eration  ever  expanding,  we  can  all  square  our  shoul¬ 
ders  and  say  again  with  even  greater  pride,  "I’m  proud 
to  piny  my  port  in  Music  Kdurntiou.” 
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We  hope  that  the  thousands  of  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL  MCSKTAX  are  pleased  with  the  new  art 
work  that  appears  at  the  head  of  our  Clinical  Columns. 

The  selection  of  a  Staff  Artist  w’as  not  easy.  He  must 
be  a  creator.  He  must  he  able  to  paint  and  draw 
Ix'autifully.  .\nd  most  important,  he  must  he  a  mu¬ 
sician  who  had  taken  part  in  organized  school  music 
activities. 


We  found  that  man.  He  is  .John  Fitzer  of  Joliet, 
Illinois,  who  has  long  been  recognized  for  his  outstand¬ 
ing  success  as  the  head  of  the  Art  Department  of  Ger- 
lach  Barklow  Company,  the  world’s  largest  producers 
of  calendars. 

John  started  his  musical  career  on  the  oboe  when  he 
joined  the  National  Championship  Grade  School  Band 
in  Joliet.  He  played  under  the  late  A.  B.  McAllister 
for  five  years  during  his  High  School  days.  Now  he  is 
the  first  oboist,  and  President  of  the  five  times  national 
championship  American  Legion  Symphonic  Band  at 
•Toliet,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  A.  H.  McAllister, 
Jr. 

We  are  proud  to  introduce  .Tohn  F'itzer.  He  will 
wehome  anv  comments  concerning  his  new  art  work  in 
The  SCHOOL  MCSICIAN. 


Our  Advertisers 

Me  are  proud  to  present  our  advertisers  to  you.  They 
are  interested  in  you  as  an  individual  as  well  as  a  Music 
Educator.  Many  have  trained  specialists  who  are  eager 
to  consult  with  you  on  your  problems  of  pro<‘urement, 
expansion,  public  relations,  and  many  other  phases  of 
organization  and  administration. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  by  these 
firms  in  the  preparation  of  booklets,  brochures,  and 
catalogues  for  your  benefit.  They  ask  only  that  you 
write  for  the  material.  As  one  Music  Educator  said 
this  summer,  “Studving  the  advertisements  in  The 
SCHOOL  MCSICIAN  is  like  a  university  course  in 
itself.”  How  true  this  is.  Band  and  orchestra  direc¬ 
tors  are  kept  up  to  date  with  the  best  in  musical  equip¬ 
ment.  Choral  directors  learn  of  new'  ideas  and  selec¬ 
tions.  Parents  and  directors  can  explore  the  availability 
of  uniforms.  Students  decide  what  instniment  they 
will  buy.  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education 
determine  their  budgets,  and  Supervisors  use  it  as  a 
■guide. 

Ifeciprocate?  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  You  can  .  .  .  When  you 
buy  materials  or  equipment,  [tatronize  these  advertisers. 
Ask  for  their  product  by  trade  name  at  your  local 
Music  Dealers.  Write  for  their  free  literature. 

Me  of  The  SCHOOL  MCSICIAN  will  appreciate 
your  efforts  too,  for  it  is  through  the  cooperation  of 
these  advertisers,  that  this  magazine  will  continue  to 
expand  into  new'  and  greater  j)hases  of  Music  Education. 


Th«  MACCAFERRI  SYSTEM 
IS  TOPS  WITH  ME...  1 


AL  GALLODORO 


Uses  and  Recommends  the 


USE  THE  MACCAFERRI  SYSTEM-YOU  WILL  PUY  BEHER 


1 .  Maccaftrri  NYLON  MOUTHPIECE  with  Bi-Matic  Ligature 
and  Nylon  Air*V«nt  Protactiv*  Cap. 

2.  Maccafarri't  finest  MASTERPIECE  REEDS. 

3.  The  REED-O-METER 

These  three  together  form  the  Maccoferri  System  brought  to  perfection  in 
cooperotion  with  top-notch  musicians  to  embody  in  it,  the  long  needed 
improvements  ond  odvontoges  offorded  by  modern  technique,  acoustic 
Kience  and  moteriols. 


Nothing  can  compare  with  this 
New  sensational  Maccaferri 
NYLON  MOUTHPIECE  with  Bi> 
Matic  Ligature 

Made  of  NYLON,  the  MIRACLE  /MATE¬ 
RIAL  which  possesses  astounding  reson¬ 
ant  qualities.  Precision  mode  by  master 
craftsmen  in  cooperation  with  several 
foremost  musicians.  Scientifically  de¬ 
signed  to  hove  perfect  pitch  and  tonal 
balance  in  all  registers,  flexibility  and 
free  blowing. 

Available  in  3  popular  facings:  close, 
medium  and  open. 


REED-O-METER  is  a  Ten  Year  guaranteed 
precision  instrument  that  gives  instant, 
constant,  accurate,  clearly  visible  read¬ 
ing  of  all  reed  strength  from  Eb  Clarinet 
to  Baritone  Sax. 


MASTERPIECE  REEDS  ore  mode  from  the 
finest  selected  imported  French  Cane. 
Best  for  PITCH,  POWER,  BRILLIANCY 
ond  BALANCE.  Better  Music  Dealers 
carry  this  most  wanted  reed. 


CERTIFIED  DEALERS  DISPLAY  THIS  SEAL  OF  BEST  REED  SERVICE 
THE  MUSIC  DEALER  WHO  DISPLAYS  THIS  SEAL  HAS  EARNED  IT 
Write  us  for  the  names  of  the  nearest  CERTIFIED  DEALERS 


FRENCH  AMERICAN  REED  MFG.,  CO.,  INC 


3050  Webster  Avenue,  New  York  67«  N.  Y. 
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Have  Faith  in  Your  Ability  to  Build  a  String  Program 


Mr.  Band  Director  —  YOU  CAN 


Teach  STRINGS 


Ma.ny  Ba>'u  Dikectobs  over  the 
country  are  suddenly  finding  them¬ 
selves  with  a  double-duty  position — 
that  of  band  director  and  that  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  string  program.  If  such  is 
your  lot,  have  faith  in  your  ability  to 
initiate  the  program.  It  isn’t  an  im¬ 
possible  job;  and  many  teachers  over 
the  nation,  are  doing  creditable  work 
in  similar  situations. 

The  combination  band  and  string 
position  isn’t  an  ideal  one ;  but  once 
you  sell  the  strings  program  to  the 
public,  the  public  in  turn  will  supply 
you  with  additional  aid.  Once  the 
student  is  sold  on  the  study  of  strings, 
he  will  become  a  helpful  partner  in 
selling  the  parents.  The  parent,  in 
turn,  will  see  that  you  receive  mate¬ 
rial  help  in  your  project.  This  help 
might  eventually  lead  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  strings  instructor. 

If  you  are  faced  with  such  a  dual 
position,  “sit  right  down  and  write 
yourself  a  letter.’’  Sell  yourself  on 
your  job!  Sell  yourself  on  the  idea 
that  you  can  teach  strings:  that  you 
can  sell  your  public  on  the  need  of 
strings  in  the  community;  that  you 
are  capable  of  starting  beginners  on 
all  the  strings;  and  that,  being  a 
teacher,  you  can  find  the  answers  to 
all  the  questions. 

Where  will  you  find  the  information 
needed?  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  music  profession  have  you 
found  its  members  more  willing  to 
help  one  another  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  attend 
the  music  conventions,  clinics,  and 
festivals  to  see  and  hear  the  unselfish 
information  extended  from  one  indi¬ 
vidual  to  another,  to  share  In  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas,  and  in  the  baring  of 
trade  secrets.  This  mutual  recipro¬ 
cation  of  professional  knowledge  is 
rewarding  in  many  respects.  All  this 
information  is  dispensed  to  help  you 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  music. 

You  will  receive  an  inspiration 
browsing  among  the  publishers  ex¬ 
hibits  at  any  large  convention.-  Never 
before  have  you  had  such  an  abund¬ 


ance  of  methods  and  materials  for 
string  work.  You  may  be  assured  that 
there  is  a  method  for  your  particular 
need.  Your  knowledge  and  study  of 
good  materials  is  an  important  factor 
in  your  success  as  a  teacher.  The  pub- 


Floyd  Graham 


Ushers  and  exhibitors  have  trained 
personnel  to  help  you  in  your  prob¬ 
lems  of  organization  and  instruction. 
They  are  anxious  to  help;  and  their 
advice  is  reliable. 

Another  source  of  inspiration  may 
be  had  by  seeing  and  hearing  at  these 
music  meetings  what  is  being  done 
by  many  string  groups.  What  an  in¬ 
spiration  it  is  to  hear  a  fine  high 
school  orchestra  of  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  pieces  coming  from  a  small 
tonn.  Listen  to  grade  school  string 
classes — those  of  like  Instruments  and 


those  of  mixed  strings — playing  two- 
part  harmony  in  a  five  or  six-months’ 
period  of  study.  These  demonstrations 
should  be  the  source  of  real  inspira¬ 
tion.  Be  present  when  a  string  quar¬ 
tet  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade 
performs.  Notice  that  praise  for  the 
string  program  hits  a  new  high  with 
every  one  present.  When  you  hear 
such  groups,  remember  that  there  is  a 
reason,  and  that  that  reason  is  a 
teacher — a  teacher  just  like  yourself. 
You  can  be  equally  as  successful  pro¬ 
vided  you  try  hard  enough. 

You  don’t  have  faith  to  start  begin¬ 
ners  on  strings?  Let’s  stop  and  think: 
skill? — you  know  the  fundamentals  of 
music,  you  can  teach  cornet  or  a  sim¬ 
ilar  instrument,  you  do  possess  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.  Then 
you  can  teach  beginning  strings!  En¬ 
list  the  aid  of  a  private  strings 
teacher.  Why  not  take  a  few  lessons 
yourself?  Make  a  trip  once  a  w’eek 
to  a  city  where  you  might  find  a 
cello  and  a  double  bass  teacher. 
There  is  always  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  a  course  for 
strings  class  instruction  in  a  college. 
Remember,  you  are  a  teacher  and  not 
a  performer.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
performer  to  do  an  acceptable  job  as 
a  teacher  of  strings.  It  is  much  better 
to  be  able  to  perform  and  teach;  but 
the  greater  of  the  two  -is  teaching — 
performance  is  second. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  studying 
with  two  world-famous  violin  teach¬ 
ers;  they  were  excellent  performers, 
but  neither  inspired  me  as  much  as 
one  of  my  teachers  who  performed 
little — but  who  was  a  good  teacher. 
’This  teacher  possessed  one  of  the  very 
important  qualifications — that  of  in- 
(Tum  to  page  36) 


Written  espeeially  for  the  School  Musician 
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Chat.,  String  Instruction,  MENC,  Southwest  Div. 
Faculty,  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas 
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Baaufifully  attirad  in  military  plumad  uniforms,  tha  Iowa  Stata  Colla9a  Marching  Band  aihibits  tha  pracision  of  Annapolis,  tha  par 
sonnal  baaring  of  a  Wast  Pointar,  and  tha  looks  of  a  Marina.  Undar  tha  diraction  of  Frank  A.  Piarsol,  thay.  ara  ona  of  tha  most 

imitatad  bands  in  tha  nation. 
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WuK.N  Iowa  State  Coi.i.ixtE's  highly- 
touted  marching  band  takes  the  fleid, 
the  crowd  marvels  at  the  colorful 
group’s  precision  formations  and  mu¬ 
sical  perfection. 

Few  of  the  spectators  realize  that 
only  three  50-minute  rehersals  pre¬ 
cede  each  performance  or  that  half 
of  the  trombone  players,  for  instance, 
aren't  even  acquainted  with  the  other 
half. 

Dr.  Alvin  R.  Edgar,  head  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  Music  Department, 
is  the  man  responsible  for  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  the  band 
during  the  past  15  years.  Edgar  is 
Iowa  State's  musical  maestro  who 
masterminded  the  band’s  ‘"floating" 
formations  and  unique  rehearsal  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1935  Edgar  joined  the  Iowa 
State  music  staff  with  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  building  up  the  band  and 
symphony  orchestra.  A  pep  band  of 
35  pieces  was  the  nearest  thing  the 
College  had  to  a  marching  band.  That 
first  fall,  Edgar  enlarged  the  band  to 
100  pieces. 

“I’ll  have  to  admit  it  looked  a  bit 
like  Coxey’s  army,’’  Edgar  recollects. 
“There  were  only  35  uniforms,  so  the 
rest  of  the  members  appeared  in 
ROTC  uniforms  or  civilian  ciothes — 
whichever  was  the  nearest  the  color  of 
the  band  uniform.  It  was  a  question 
of  fielding  a  100-piece  un-uniformed 
band  or  a  35-piece  uniformed  band.” 


Frank  A.  Piarsol 


The  crowd  has  been  “sold”  on  the 
all-male  band’s  performance  ever  since 
that  first  appearance  15  years  ago. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  season  Edgar 
had  made  more  plans.  In  the  fall  of 
1936  the  band  had  125  new  uniforms. 
Edgar’s  reputation  as  band  director  at 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  Des  Moines 
for  6  years  prior  to  his  coming  to 
Iowa  State  and  his  record  of  directing 
other  bands  in  the  high  school  field 
to  state  and  national  honors,  helped 
draw  out  Iowa  State’s  potential 
musicians.  New  leadership  plus  a 


stepped-up  program  of  support  in-  i 
duced  150  students  to  try  out  for  the 
band  that  second  year. 

Another  innovation  came  when  the 
Cyclone  musical  aggregation  made  its 
first  Big  Seven  conference  football 
trip  to  Missouri  to  put  on  a  halftime 
show.  Each  year  since  then  the  band 
has  made  at  least  one  similar  trip  a 
year. 

Edgar  found  himself  faced  with 
several  looming  problems  when  he 
took  over  the  band  director’s  seat  at 
Iowa  State.  In  the  first  place,  Iowa 
State  College  is  purely  a  technical 
school  that  does  not  even  offer  any 
kind  of  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
Students  had  many  conflicts  in  sched¬ 
ules  and  couldn’t  afford  to  devote  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  an  extracur¬ 
ricular  activity  like  band. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  came 
through  a  new  rehersal  system,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Edgar.  In  order  to  make 
the  most  of  time  spent  rehearsing, 
efficiently-run  practice  periods  of  50 
minutes  were  set  up  three  times  a 
week  prior  to  each  performance.  This 
rehearsal  system  is  still  in  use. 

At  the  first  “period.”  mimeographed 
charts  of  formations  are  handed  out 
and  band  members — minus  instru¬ 
ments — “walk”  through  their  paces  on 
the  practice  field.  On  signal  they 
proceed  to  each  formation  and  halt 
while  it  is  checked. 
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i  After  about  25  minutes,  all  forma- 
kioTis  have_  been  practiced  once.  The 
Wiind  time  it  takes  the  band  about 
[10  minutes  to  go  through  the  routine, 
the  third  time  about  flve.  During 
time  that  is  left,  band  members 
take  up  their  instruments  and  march 
jthrough  the  formations  once  while 
playing. 

At  the  second  rehearsal  period,  the 
I  band  concentrates  on  footwork  with 
no  instruments  for  two  or  three  prac- 
|tice  runs,  and  on  footwork  with  music 
for  another  two  or  three.  Playing  and 
marching  are  put  together  and  rough 


■pots  perfected  at  the  third  rehearsal 
session. 

Conflicts  in  crowded  schedules  still 
hampered  Edgar,  and  in  1946  he  set 
up  a  rehearsal  system  adapted  to  a 
technical  school  like  Iowa  State.  First, 
he  scheduled  band  rehearsals  in  two 
sections  of  three  rehearsals  each  a 
week.  Each  band  member  was  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  only  one  section. 

If  a  member  couldn’t  make  it  to  the 
first  rehearsal  hour  scheduled,  because 


^  of  class  conflicts,  he  became  part  of 


the  band’s  “back”  half  and  met  with 
that  group  at  a  later  time.  Through 
this  system,  band  members  had  two 
chances  to  avoid  conflicts  in  class 
hours  and  meet  for  rehearsal. 

The  band  director  found  this  system 
was  advantageous  for  him,  too.  He 
was  able  to  spend  double  the  number 
of  hours  with  his  band  that  each 
member  spent  in  rehearsal.  Also,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  working  with  a 
smaller  group  of  60  musicians  at  each 


Written  especially  for  the  School  Musician 


d.  fiwuoL 

Director,  Iowa  State  College  Band 
Ames,  Iowa 


Executing  the  “Floating  ISU"  made  famous  by  Dr.  Alvin  R.  Edgar  indicates  the  per¬ 
fected  discipline  of  the  Iowa  State  College  Band.  Thousands  of  people  are  thrilled 
each  football  half  as  the  Band  presents  a  spectacular  Field  Show. 


Another  unique  feature  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  band — “floating”  forma¬ 
tions — was  instituted  by  Edgar  in 
1941.  The  band  goes  into  formations 
of  letters  or  symbols  at  the  end  of 
the  football  field.  Then,  playing  and 
marching — and  stayipg  in  formation 
— the  group  marches  the  length  of  the 
field. 

To  play  and  march,  too,  without 
losing  step  or  “place”  is  quite  an 
accomplishment.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  execute  a  “floating”  formation  with 


band  film,  “Halfnotes,”  was  made. 

Despite  the  fact  that  several  dupli¬ 
cates  of  the  movies  were  ordered, 
these  films  are  in  such  great  demand 
that  bookings  must  be  made  for  show¬ 
ing  months  ahead  of  time.  During 
one  period,  the  films  were  booked  nine 
months  ahead.  These  movies  are 
available  by  writing  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  Service,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Movie  making  is  not  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  marching  band,  however. 
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rehearsal  instead  of  120  as  in  the 
past. 

Edgar  says  what  was  originally  a 
terrific  problem  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise  for  all  concerned. 

Both  “front”  and  “back”  halves  of 
the  band  have  virtually  identical  in¬ 
strumentation  so  they  are  actually 
two  complete  bands.  On  the  Saturday 
of  the  performance,  the  two  groups 
are  put  together  for  the  first  time. 
“I’ve  noticed  on  band  trips  that  half 
of  the  band  members  are  not  even 
acquainted  with  the  other  half,”  Edgar 
says. 


the  band  in  such  an  open  position. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  float¬ 
ing  formations  are  that  there  is 
movement  for  the  eye  all  the  time, 
and  every  fan,  no  matter  where  in 
the  stadium  he  is  sitting,  gets  a  head- 
on  look  at  the  formation  at  some 
time. 

Iowa  State’s  band  was  the  first  to 
become  part  of  a  color  and  sound 
marching  band  motion  picture.  In 
1947  the  College’s  visual  aids  produc¬ 
tion  unit  produced  such  a  movie, 
titled,  “Pigskin  Pageants.”  In  1949 
another  color  and  sound  marching 


CompUf*  initrumentation,  careful  attacks.  Intonation  concentration,  and  studant  de- 
tarmination  plus  Frank  A.  Piarsol  is  the  simple  formula  that  has  davalopad  the  Iowa 
State  Collage  Concert  Band  into  a  unit  of  true  symphonic  attainment. 


Back  in  1937  the  band  assisted  in  the 
production  of  a  film  entitled,  “How  to 
Twirl  a  Raton."  Iowa  State’s  mu¬ 
sicians  were  chosen  to  work  with  the 
nation’s  number  one  baton  twirler 
for  the  movie.  Twenty-four  prints  of 
this  movie  have  been  in  constant 
circulation  to  this  day. 

The  first  game  of  the  Cyclone  foot¬ 
ball  season  is  usually  scheduled  be¬ 
fore  upperclassmen  register,  during 
the  Freshman  Days  orientation  period. 
For  this  game,  the  Music  Department 
shapes  an  all-freshman  bend. 

Working  together  for  about  flve 
hours  during  the  few  days  before  the 
halftime  show,  the  100  freshmen  are 
“indoctrinated”  into  band  life.  From 
this  group,  many  members  of  the 
regular  marching  band  are  chosen. 

In  1948  Edgar  was  made  head  of 
the  Music  Department  and  Frank  A. 
Piersol,  another  outstanding  band  di¬ 
rector  with  a  reputation  for  producing 
top-notch  bands  in  the  high  school 
field,  was  appointed  associate  director 
of  bands.  A  year  later  he  was  made 
director. 

Edgar  cites  the  “wonderful”  co¬ 
operation  of  Iowa  State’s  athletic  de¬ 
partment  in  contributing  to  the  suc- 
(turn  to  page  49) 
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The 

THREE 

Drum  Rudiments 

Are  There  More  ?  ?  ? 


Yes,  Three  Rldiments  of  drum¬ 
ming.  It  is  the  contention  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  percussion  men  and  educators 
that  there  are  but  three  basic  rudi¬ 
ments  and  that  ali  of  the  Rudiments 
as  commonly  known,  are  derived  from 
these  three.  They  are:  (1)  The  Single 
Stroke;  (2)  The  Double  Strokes;  (3) 
The  Flam. 

J 

n 

a 

L  L 


The  purpose  is  to  show  how  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “Three”  Rudiments 
is  necessary  before  the  thirteen  can 
be  properly  executed. 

First,  let’s  look  at  the  Three  Rudi- 


ments. 

1 

1  1 

U 

Flaa 

Single 

Double 

Stroke 

Strokes 

The  Single  Stroke:  If  a  drummer 
cannot  play  the  single  stroke  or  a  se¬ 
ries  of  single  strokes  cleanly  and  with 
a  musical  touch,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
will  do  anything  else  in  drumming 
with  the  finesse  required  of  a  really 
fine  drummer. 

The  Double  Strokes:  I  refer  to  the 
closed  rudimental  double  stroke,  which 
is  a  “stroke  and  bounce”;  it  is  NOT 
two  distinct  strokes  with  the  same 
hand.  Much  practice  is  necessary  to 
gain  full  control  of  the  second  note, 
or  “bounce”,  of  the  double  stroke. 


The  Flam:  While  it  is  true  that 
this  rudiment  when  analyzed,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  single  strokes,  it  is  only 
played  so  that  the  notes  can  be  heard 
individually  in  music  that  is  primarily 
of  a  military  nature.  (Street  heats, 
marches,  etc.)  When  used  in  orches¬ 
tral  or  band  work  it  is  played  as  a 
single  sound  and  differs  from  a  regu¬ 
lar  single  stroke  in  that  it  has  a 
broader  quality. 


Thomas  W.  Wood 


It  is  my  belief  that  all  drumming 
is  based  on  these  three  units,  used 
either  singly  or  in  combinations  of 
two  or  three.  However,  this  article 
will  deal  with  the  first  thirteen  Rudi¬ 
ments  as  prescribed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Rudimental  Drummers. 

Before  considering  all  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  rudiments,  I  want  to  iliustrate 
the  one  which  supports  this  theory 
most  clearly.  It  is  the  Fiam  Para- 
diddle,  known  too,  as  the  Flamadiddle. 
As  can  be  seen  by  the  figure  below, 
this  rudiment  is  a  combination  of  all 
three  units.  The  first  note  is  a  Flam, 
followed  by  a  Single  Stroke  on  the 
second,  and  the  last  two  notes  are  the 
Double  Strokes. 


Obviously,  to  play  this  particula: 
rudiment  with  dexterity,  the  studen: 
must  be  able  to  execute  the  “Three 
Rudiments  perfectly. 

Now,  let’s  take  the  N.A.R.D.  Rudi 
ments  in  order. 


H  nj:  n 
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Sfl — The  Long  Roll:  This  practii 
cally  speaks  for  itself  as  the  Long! 
Roll  is  a  succession  of  the  DoubleB 
Strokes.  However,  to  be  an  even  roll  ! 
I  again  stress  the  need  of  much  prac-l 
tice  to  develop  the  second  beat  or^ 
“bounce”,  I 


n  nj 
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U2—The  Five  Stroke  Roll:  Here 
we  have  the  combination  of  two  setsj 
of  Double  Strokes  followed  by  the 
Single  Stroke. 


DJJnj 
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93 — The  Seven  Stroke  Roll:  Very 
similar  to  the  Five  Stroke  Roll.  All 
that  is  added  is  another  set  of  Double 
Strokes.  For  all  Rudimentary  pur¬ 
poses  the  Seven  Stroke  Roll  is  always 
started  with  the  left  hand. 


»4 — The  Flam:  One  of  the  "Big 
Three”. 
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95 — The  Flam  Accent:  Now  a  dif¬ 
ferent  combination.  A  Flam  followed 
by  two  Single  Strokes.  This  is  almost 
always  thought  in  a  group  of  six  notes 
to  take  care  of  the  alternating  prob¬ 
lem  as  follows: 


#6 — The  Flam 
trated  above. 


Taradiddle :  Ulus- 
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ttl — The  Flamacue:  A  Flam  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  Single  Strokes  and 
ending  with  another  Flam.  The  most 
iiiijtortant  thing  in  the  Flamacue  is 
the  accent  on  the  second  note,  which 
to  sound  correct  and  effective  com¬ 
mands  absolute  control  of  the  Single 
Stroke.  I  teach  beginners  to  say 
“Flam-uh’-cu-ee-flam”,  with  the  accent 
on  the  “UH”.  Here,  too,  the  figure  is 
always  begun  with  the  right  hand  or 
a  Right  Flam.  The  Seven  Stroke  Roll 
and  the  Flamacue  are  the  only  two 
Kudlments  that  do  not  alternate. 


9S — The  Ruff:  Two  grace  notes 
which  are  played  as  Double  Strokes 
followed  by  a  Single  Stroke.  This  is 
thought,  counted,  and  played  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Flam,  with  the 
Single  Stroke,  NOT  the  grace  notes, 
played  on  the  beat. 


C(*> 


*9  and  if  10 — The  Single  Drag  and 
the  Double  Drag:  These  are  so  closely 
correlated  that  I  shall  take  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  Single  Drag  is  made  up 
of  a  set  of  Double  Strokes  (grace 
notes)  followed  by  two  Single  Strokes 
with  the  last  Single  Stroke  accented. 
The  Double  Drag  is  the  same  thing 
with  a  set  of  Double  Stroke  (grace 
notes)  and  a  Single  Stroke  placed  in 
front  of  the  Single  Drag. 


n 
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This  outstanding  drum  section  is  from  the  Woodruff  High  School  Band,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Their  talented  director  is  Lawrence  Fogelberg.  The  entire  section  studios  privately 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Wood.  Appearing  from  L  to  R  in  the  picture  are:  Mr.  Lawrence 
Fogelberg,  Director  of  Woodruff  Band,  Bob  Colwell,  Martha  Lou  Nois,  Clyde  Sten- 
son,  Jim  Stone  (State  Soloist  Champion),  Jim  Howat,  Morgan  Thornton,  Bob  Kuni, 
and  Terry  Umdenstock. 


#11 — The  Double  Taradiddle:  One 
of  the  “toughies”.  Composed  of  four 
Single  Strokes  followed  by  a  set  of 
Double  Strokes.  The  thing  that  makes 
this  a  difficult  Rudiment  to  play  is 
that  the  Double  Strokes  must  sound 
exactly  as  the  preceding  Single 
Strokes  in  evenness.  Again  proof  that 
the  Double  Stroke  must  be  mastered. 


(■»  n  r1i  1 
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#12  and  #13 — The  Single  Ratama- 
rue  and  the  Triple  Ratamacue:  These 
are  similar.  The  Single  Ratamacue 


is  made  up  of  a  set  of  Double  Strokes 
(grace  notes)  followed  by  four  Single 
Strokes,  the  last  stroke  being  accented. 
The  Triple  Ratamacue  being  a  set  of 
Double  Strokes  (grace  notes).  Single 
Stroke,  set  of  Double  Strokes  (grace 
notes).  Single  Stroke,  set  of  Double 
Strokes  (again  grace  notes)  followed 
by  four  Single  Strokes  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  last  note. 

In  the  above,  we  are  not  discussing 
phrasing,  time  value  or  notation  read¬ 
ing.  We  are  only  taking  the  Rudi¬ 
ments  apart  and  seeing  what  “makes 
them  tick”,  so  to  speak.  From  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  it  can  be  seen  that  all 
of  the  Thirteen  Rudiments  which  are 
generally  considered  basic  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  broken  down  into  the  “Three” 
which  are  really  basic.  It  follows 
quite  naturally  that  in  order  to  gain 
any  amount  of  proficiency  in  the  Thir¬ 
teen  Rudiments,  or  any  pther  phase  of 
drumming,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  mastery  of  the  Single  Stroke, 
The  Flam,  and  The  Double  Strokes. 


Written  especially  for  the  School  Musician 

/Bif,  JhomoA,  (x).  Wood, 

Instructor  of  Percussion 
Bradley  University 
Peoria,  Illinois 
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Coll*9«  and  univartity  ihidantt  avarywhara  ara  laarninq  tha  faehniquat  of  faachinq  "Kayboard  Eiparianca”  such  at  tbata  mut!e  majors 
at  Iowa  Watlayan  Collaqa,  Mt.  Plaatant,  Iowa.  Gaorqa  Piilay  it  tha  instructor  of  thata  futura  taackart. 

From  Coast  to  Coast  Schools  Are  Turning  to 

"Keyboard 


Experience" 


For  a  Ncmbek  of  Years  it  has  been 
my  experience  to  note  that  students 
with  keyboard  experience  learn  to 
sing,  play  orchestral  instruments,  band 
instruments  in  a  shorter  length  of 
time,  in  more  satisfactory  style  and 
are  better  all  around  musicians  than 
those  who  have  not  had  such  training. 
Students  who  come  to  college  to  study 
music,  no  matter  what  their  major 
instrument  may  be,  are  required  to 
study  piano.  When  they  have  reached 
that  age  and  have  never  had  piano, 
one  might  say  that  it  is  almost  “too 
little  and  too  late”.  For  their  theory 
courses  it  is  very  essential.  I  would 
say  that  for  all  musicians,  the  piano 
is  the  logical  instrument  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  toward  extreme  proflciency 
and  artistry  upon  their  chosen  instru¬ 
ment.  Keyboard  experience  in  their 
early  years,  even  if  only  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  would  have  solved 
many  musical  problems  for  them 
which  came  up  later  and  would  have 
given  them  an  overall  viewpoint  of 
the  basic  and  essential  qualities  of 
music. 

Why  is  elementary  piano  study  left 
out  until  the  college  level  with  so 
many  students?  With  some,  the  idea 
had  never  occurred  to  them,  some  had 
not  the  financial  means  for  private 
study  and  others  had  not  the  inclina- 
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tion  to  study  an  instrument  which  has 
not  the  glamour  of  playing  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  a  band,  an  orchestral  in¬ 
strument  or  singing  in  a  chorus.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  another  reason,  and 
that  is  that  the  directors  of  music 
and  superintendents  of  schools  have 
not  taken  the  time  and  trouble  of 
working  for  and  arranging  time  for 
the  modern  idea  of  elementary  piano 
in  classes  for  all  students. 


Among  the  objectives  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  public  schools,  I  hold 
that  these  are  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant: 

( 1 )  To  develop  character  and  enrich 
personality. 

(2)  To  develop  a  social  conscious¬ 
ness. 

(3)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
music  through  participation. 

(4)  To  teach  a  certain  amount  of 
music  fundamentals  appropriate  to  the 
age  or  grade  level  of  the  student. 

(5)  To  make  adequate  provision  for 
special  talent  in  any  area.  All  of 
these  objectives  are  being  taken  care 
of  through  the  choral  work,  band  and 
orchestral  instruments.  The  piano  for 
the  most  part  is  left  out  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  classes. 

According  to  a  recent  state-wide 
survey,  the  main  obstacles  to  institut¬ 
ing  classes  in  piano  in  our  public 
schools  were:  (1)  lack  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment;  (2)  lack  of  time  in 
the  schedule;  (3)  lack  At  qualified 
teachers.  In  some  cases,  the  statement 
was  made  that  private  teachers  would 
be  against  the  movement.  In  a  few 
other  cases,  it  was  stated  that  there 
had  been  no  demand  for  piano.  One 
stated  that.  “No  pianist  who  is  an 
artist  ever  learned  by  class  method”, 
which  may  be  true  but  beside  the 
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Nancy  Jo  Wood  is  shown  teaching  her  5th  grade  students  "Keyboard  Experience"  in 
the  Bloomfield  Elementary  School  in  Iowa.  With  this  excellent  training  these  young 
people  will  be  sight  singers  as  well  as  sight  readers  on  instruments  of  their  choice. 


point  in  view  of  the  objectives  in 
music  education. 

Regardless  of  the  stated  obstacles 
of  organizing  piano  classes  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  I  would  say  that  none  of 
them  are  beyond  the  realm  of  reason 
and  possibility  of  surmounting.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  "without  vision 
the  people  perish”.  If  the  music  su¬ 
pervisor  has  the  foresight  and  neces¬ 
sary  will  to  do,  he  might  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  far-seeing  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  school  board  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  piano  class  with  sufficient 
equipment  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 
With  one  or  preferably  two  pianos  in 
the  class  room,  cardboard  keyboards 
for  each  student,  a  staff-liner,  black¬ 
board,  chalk  and  eraser,  one  would 
have  the  basic  equipment  for  starting. 
If  the  students  do  not  purchase  the 
music  books,  they  could  be  furnished 
by  the  school.  In  case  there  is  no 
piano  in  the  room  and  new  ones  can¬ 
not  be  afforded  at  present,  one  can 
usually  purchase  two  good  used  in¬ 
struments  at  a  low  cost  which  will 
be  entirely  adequate. 

It  is  a  well  known  truth  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  time  in  the  schedule  for 
adding  anything  more  to  the  pupil’s 
all-ready  full  program.  Should  this  be 
an  obstacle,  it  is  possible  to  use  twenty 
minutes  two  or  three  times  a  week  in 
the  vocal  class.  It  is  basic  music  edu¬ 
cation  introducing  clefs  both  bass  and 
treble,  time  values,  intervals,  scales 
and  chords.  It  brings  a  broad  program 
of  activities,  including  singing,  body 
response  to  music,  creative  work,  tech- 
,nical  and  interpretative  development, 
music  reading  and  functional  use  of 
music  fundamentals,  all  of  which  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
continued  study  of  piano  under  pri¬ 
vate  teachers  or  in  the  study  of  voice 
and  instrumental  work  either  string 
or  wind.  However,  the  ideal  set  up 
would  be  to  have  a  separate  piano 
class  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

While  it  is  true  there  are  not  many 
qualified  class  piano  teachers  and 
should  there  be  none  available,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  And  a  class  room 
teacher  who  is  a  B.M.E.  piano  major 
or  who  plays  piano  well  who  could 
take  over  the  class.  One  such  who  is 
a  B.M.E.  or  who  is  a  skillful  pianist 
with  the  routines  of  educational  pro¬ 
cedure,  could  handle  the  class  in  an 
entirely  satisfactory  way  even  if  he 
or  she  had  not  had  a  course  in  class 
piano.  However,  the  class  must  not  be 
taught  as  in  private  piano  with  a  too 
solicitous  care  for  individual  wants  or 
needs  of  the  student.  There  are  many 
schools  using  In-service  Training 
Classes  in  piano  for  the  room  teacher. 
Also  in  various  centers,  class  piano 
workshops  are  held.  Any  and  all  of 
these  are  of  utmost  value. 

I  can  readily  see  that  the  private 


teachers  of  piano  might  be  against 
the  teaching  of  piano  class  in  the 
public  schools  and  might  deter  many 
music  directors  and  supervisors  from 
attempting  such  instruction.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
classes  of  private  teachers  of  string 
and  wind  instruments  have  increased 
enrollments  where  class  teaching  has 
been  done  in  the  public  schools.  It 
stands  to  reason  where  good  work  is 
done  by  instructors  in  public  school 
piano  classes  that  the  private  piano 
teacher  stands  to  benefit  in  larger 
enrollments  for  his  class.  With  close 
cooperation  and  good  will  between  the 
music  supervisor  and  the  private 
teachers,  the  public  relations  of  the 
music  department  would  be  vastly 
enhanced.  If  the  supervisor  would 
recommend  and  urge  students  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  piano  study  with  private 
teachers  after  one  year  of  class  piano 
in  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  it  would 
seem  that  they  might  welcome  the  best 
students  of  the  public  schools  to  their 
classes.  Also  piano  in  public  schools 
might  be  a  stimulus  to  many  private 
instructors  to  develop  themselves  in  a 
broader  way  not  only'  to  develop  their 
own  beginning  pian^  in  classes  but  to 
utilize  some  of  the  techniques  of  mod¬ 
ern  class  piano  education  in  their 
work  with  individual  students.  With 
the  increased  number  of  students  in¬ 
terested  in  playing  the  piano,  no  one 
stands  to  lose  In  the  long  view. 


Where  there  may  not  have  been  any 
evident  demand  for  school  piano 
classes,  it  still  might  be  created  by  an 
energetic  supervisor  who  is  sold  on  the 
proposition.  The  whole  thing  evolves 
itself  into  what  might  be  called  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  talking  for  it.  The 
many  organizations  and  clubs  usually 
welcome  speakers  on  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  which  contain  matter  of  public 
interest  relating  to  children’s  welfare. 
Talks  could  be  made  before  P.T.A. 
groups.  Women’s  Clubs,  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis  and  Lion’s  Clubs,  School  Boards, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Meetings  and 
others.  Outside  speakers  could  be 
obtained  from  the  National  or  State 
Committees  on  Piano  Instruction  in 
Classes  of  the  MBNC  if  desired.  Frank 
discussion  of  the  whole  program  might 
create  public  interest  and  a  demand 
for  it. 

Piano  teaching  of  the  present  day, 
geared  as  it  has  been  by  long  tradition 
to  the  impossible  task  of  training 
everyone  for  artist  possibilities  is  not 
desirable  in  public  school  training. 
There  are  individual  ‘differences  of 
talent.  One  who  has  extreme  talent 
should  be  trained  privately  with  the 
finest  teacher  available.  For  him  the 
utmost  technical  and  musical  founda¬ 
tion  must  be  laid  from  the  beginning 
with  stress  upon  technique.  How 
many  will  become  artists?  And  how 
many  wish  only  to  enjoy  music  as  a 
(Turn  to  Page  29) 
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Iowa  State  Chm.,  MENC.  Piano  Committee 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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RHYTHM  -  MELODY  -  HARMONY 


Taught  Simultaneously  On 


THE 


USEFUL  UKE 


L 


RMiRKTK  Akk  Fooi.ihii,  they  say,  but 
a  good  goading  regret  is  sometimes 
useful.  One  of  my  goadingest  is  the 
fact  that  it  took  me  fifty-two  years  of 
Music  Supervising,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal,  to  learn  that  the  most  use¬ 
ful  educational  instrument  in  the 
whole  list  is  the  UKELELE. 

One  can  play  RHYTHM,  MELODY, 
and  HARMONY  on  it.  It  is  light, 
cheap  and  easy  to  handle,  and  one  can 
sing  while  playing  it.  It  leads  directly 
to  the  waning  string  section  of  the 
orchestra.  Find  another  instrument 
with  like  qualifications. 

When  this  fact  soaked  into  me,  no 
time  was  wasted.  The  last  four  years 
of  my  work  in  Minneapolis  saw  me 
carrying  a  bag  of  twenty  TTKES  into 
the  singing  classes  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  In  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  every  youngster  in  the  class 
could  play  a  tune  on  this  fascinating 
little  instrument. 

Let  it  be  interpolated  here  that  NO 
child  wants  to  play  an  instrument. 
He  wants  to  play  MUSIC,  in  other 
words,  a  TUNE. 

“We  learn  to  do  by  doing",  chants 
every  teacher  in  the  land.  But  do 
they  all  do  that?  Not  noticeably  in 
the  instrumental  field.  Careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  usual  procedure  shows  more 
(letting  Ready  to  Do,  than  DOING. 
No  child  should  leave  the  FIRST  Les¬ 
son  unable  to  play  a  TUNE.  I  begrudge 
with  vitriolic  begrudgement,  every 
minute  spent  in  scales  or  exercises. 
MUSIC  first,  last  and  ALL  THE  TIME. 

Now  what  was  the  result  of  this 
large  green  bag  of  UKES  gadding 
about  the  schools.  Soon  there  were 
many  singing  classes  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades  where  EVERY 
CHILD  played  something.  The  SING¬ 
ING  CL.\SS  is  the  place  to  teach  the 
beginnings  of  instrumental  music. 

I  had  dabbled  with  this  idea  for 
years  and  had  done  a  little  of  it  here 
and  there,  but  it  was  only  after  the 


By  T.  P.  Giddings 


These  three  young  ladies  ere  learning  Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Harmony  simultaneously 
with  the  use  of  the  ukulele.  They  are  (L  to  R)  Jeri  Dine  9,  Sandra  Dina  6,  Sharon 
More  9,  and  their  excellent  teacher  Joseph  De  Piono.  All  are  from  Chicago,  Illinois. 


light  of  the  UKE  broke  through  my 
mental  fogs  that  this  fact  came  home 
to  me. 

When  I  left  Minneapolis,  a  rough 
census  showed  12,000  players  in  a 
school  population  of  72,000. 

I  never  had  RHYTHM  bands  nor 
TOOT  classes  if  I  could  help  it  and 
did  not  count  in  this  census  those  silly 
things  that  teach  nothing  and  take  up 
the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  SING¬ 
ING.  This  latter  is  becoming  a  rarity 
in  a  lot  of  schools.  But  that  is  another 
sad  and  very  vital  story. 

With  the  UKE  as  a  starter,  other 
instruments  appeared  as  the  simplicity 
of  learning  to  play  an  instrument 
came  to  light.  Will  add  that  this  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  every 
youngster  could  read  V(K:AL  MUSIC 
before  he  got  to  the  fourth  grade.  No 
time  wasted  in  anything  else. 


A  few  hints  on  the  use  of  the  UKE. 
Use  the  regular  singing  books.  Learn 
the  songs  by  the  good  old  DO,  RE,  Ml, 
and  then  just  play  them.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Don’t  try  to  teach  the  letter  names. 
If  the  instrumental  teachers  would 
only  learn  to  use  the  DO,  RE.  Ml, 
they  would  save  themselves  a  lot  of 
useless  work,  and  the  poor  student 
would  learn  the  easy  way. 

Look  in  a  UKE  l)ook  and  see  how 
to  tune  the  instrument.  Then  throw 
the  book  away  unless  it  has  tunes 
ONLY. 

Next  teach  the  three  chords  DO,  MI, 
SOL.  DO,  FA,  LA,  TI,  RE,  SOL. 
These  three  chords  will  fit  any  tune 
with  no  accidentals.  Later  the  pupil 
will  learn  other  chords. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  foundation 
(Turn  to  Page  43) 
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Addr0i»  all  Corrvtpendenee  to  The  School  Musician,  Choral  Bditor 


CHOIRS  SING 


By  Dr.  Frederick  Fay  Swiff 


we  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  we 
know  are  sound  fundamentals  for 
chorus  training.  (1)  Have  definite 
objectives.  Planning  a  series  of  ap¬ 
pearances  so  that  your  chorus  has 
something  towards  which  to  work. 
Schedule  the  first  concert  early  in  the 
season.  Drive  toward  a  definite  goal. 
The  chorus  and  the  conductor  should 
not  have  time  to  waste  on  a  lot  of 
nonessentials.  (2)  Demand  that  the 
chorus  sit  erect,  watch  the  conductor, 
and  sing  intelligently.  (3)  Read  a  lot 
of  music.  If  no  one  knows  the 
capabilities  of  the  group,  work  on  sev¬ 
eral  numbers  and  select  those  which 
seem  to  give  the  most  satisfaction. 
(Having  directed  a  Radio  Choir  each 
summer  for  several  years,  it  is  our 
policy  to  sing  upwards  to  seventy  num- 


that  time  the  class  had  not  sung  a 
note,  in  fact,  it  had  not  even  vocalized. 
The  time  had  been  spent  in  learning 
“breathing  exercises.”  The  day  he 
was  there  the  ensemble  was  in  the 
gymnasium  taking  breathing  exer¬ 
cises  while  lying  on  their  backs. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  teacher 
training  institutions  are  lax  in  the 
training  which  our  vocal  students  are 
receiving.  Attend  any  music  confer¬ 
ence  where  some  individual  is  empha¬ 
sizing  the  “tricks”  which  he  uses  in 
his  choir  training  and  notice  the 
large  percentage  of  the  audience  who 
are  taking  notes  so  that  they  may  try 
the  experiments  at  home  with  their 
own  groups.  No  one  seems  to  know 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

For  the  young  inexperienced  teacher 


Anyone  who  has  adjudicated  at 
music  festivals  must  have  experienced 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  choir  train¬ 
ing  which  one  finds  everywhere.  The 
few  moments  which  are  spent  before 
the  chorus  has  its  audition  are 
evidence  of  the  many  varied  ways  in 
which  directors  train  their  groups.  To 
some,  there  is  just  a  straightforward 
presentation  of  music.  To  others, 
there  is  a  sort  of  ritual  including 
hm-us-pocus  exercises  and  drills.  In 
the  audition  it  is  easy  to  tell  which 
is  the  well  trained  choir  and  separate 
it  from  those  with  poor  background. 

A  few  years  ago  we  witnessed  a 
very  Interesting  choral  demonstration 
which  showed  the  training  given  by 
one  high  school  in  class  lessons  in¬ 
singing.  This  was  a  public  demonstra¬ 
tion,  “typical  of  the  weekly  lessons.” 
The  program  lasted  ninety  minutes 
and  consisted  of  individual  and  en¬ 
semble  vocalizes.  During  the  entire 
hour  and  a  half  we  did  not  hear  one 
composition  performed.  As  the  sing¬ 
ers  left  the  auditorium,  we  stopped 
the  last  two  boys  and  asked  them  how 
long  they  had  been  studying.  One  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  been  singing  for 
four  months  and  the  other  one  an¬ 
swered  that  he  had  been  in  the  class 
for  ten  months.  The  first  lad  had 
never  sung  a  solo  or  had  a  song  to 
sing.  The  second  one  had,  during  ten 
months,  learned  one  sixteen-measure 
melody. 

While  we  don’t  l)elieve  that  this  is 
a  common  practice  in  choirs,  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  ever  found  causes  grave 
concern.  The  demonstration  had  shown 
some  very  intricate  vocalizing,  some¬ 
times  in  harmony.  What  a  shame 
that  the  same  amount  of  effort  had 
not  been  given  to  singing  MUSIC. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  state 
music  supervisors  visited  a  school  to 
approve  the  course  In  Voice  Training. 
The  program  had  been  underway  for 
seven  weeks.  He  learned  that  up  to 


Grand  Island  Nebraska's  Wonderful  Choir 
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Happy  and  proud  indeed  are  these  young  ladies  of  the  St.  Mary's  Girls'  Glee  Club, 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  School,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  Sister  M.  Athanasia,  their 
excellent  music  supervisor  and  director,  believes  the  contest  they  entered  in  North 
Platte,  Nebraska,  was  a  real  challenge  to  this  aggressive  group. 
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Flora  B.  Canaday,  SmithHeld,  North  Carolina 


Flora  B.  Canaday,  past  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Piano 
Teachers,  knew  she  wanted  to  be  a  music 
teacher  after  she  had  taken  but  a  few 
piano  lessons  as  a  young  girl.  Since  then 
she  has  devoted  her  life  to  making  young 
people  happy  through  the  medium  of 
music. 


tural  talent  as  a  pianist.  She  was  gr^id:; 
ated  from  Meredith  college  and  won  tr; 
Theodore  Presser  scholarship  for 
standing  work.  At  the  age  of  .18  she  rJ 
ceived  her  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  i 
the  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music  * 
Durham,  and  then  continued  her  gr.tdj 
ate  work  at  Peabody  Conservatory  ^ 
Music,  and  the  New  York  School  of  Mu^ 
and  Arts.  She  has  studied  under  mar 
nationally  famous  teachers  including  .Vu- 
Hans 


tin  Conradl, 

Gibbs. 

Miss  Canaday  is  a  firm  believer  r 
making  piano  students  learn  to  siRt 
read  and  play  accompaniments,  especial 
hymns. 

“As  soon  as  a  pupil  Is  able  to  pla^ 
I  stress  the  importance  of  thi 
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Dr.  F.  F,  Swift  directing  a  live  show 
over  Radio  Station  WIBX — Utica.  The 
program  originated  from  the  Otter 
Camp  Auditorium,  home  of  the  New 
York  State  Music  Camp.  Dr,  Swift  is 
President  and  Director  of  this  fine 
camp. 


hymns, 
type  of  music.” 

Among  her  many  outstanding  pupil 
are  Miss  Lu  Dong  Ogburn  of  Smlthfielc 
N.  C.,  who  was  named  “Mi.ss  North  ('an* 
lina  of  1951”,  and  Miss  Ann  Dee,  14,  (• 
Smithfleld,  who  was  chosen  recently  t 
play  a  concerto  with  the  North  Carotin 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

She  is  Interested  In  the  so-called  “Aver 
age  Student".  She  likes  to  study  him  ar 
try  to  adapt  her  teaching  to  meet  his  par 
ticular  needs.  She  says  that  "general!  ^ 
there  is  a  response  and  the  student 
average  abilities  will  ‘wake  up’  and  fin' 


bers  presenting  in  publis  the  fifty 
which  seem  to  “fit”  the  particular 
chorus.  We  know  of  no  other  way.) 
(4)  Teach  breathing  and  other  funda¬ 
mentals  of  singing  only  when  they 
are  needed.  (Isn’t  it  possible  that 
some  singers  may  be  “naturals?”  Don’t 
some  children  breathe  naturally  cor¬ 
rect?  They  have  been  breathing  for 
a  long  time.)  (5)  Speaking  and  sing¬ 
ing  are  “automatic”  and  most  any  of 
us  can  imitate  quality  and  pitch  that 
is  given  to  us.  Who  cares  whether  the 
glottis  is  raised  or  lowered,  whether 
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Her  credo  is  “to  make  music  a  vital 
part  of  everyday  life”.  Her  piano  pupils 
are  prepared  to  participate  in  community 
music  of  all  kinds.  They  are  well  trained 
ae  accompanists  and  serve  their  churches, 
civic  organisations,  and  schools. 

Born  in  Benson,  N.  C.  her  father,  a 
county  superintendent  encouraged  her  na- 
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the  intercostal  muscles  are  providing 
23  2/3%  of  exiiansion  for  breathing, 
whether  the  uvula  is  open  or  not?  The 
important  thing  is  how  does  the  choir 
sound. 

No  choir  ever  sounds  any  better 
than  its  director  demands  and  by  the 
same  token  most  choirs  can  sound 
quite  weil  when  the  director  demon¬ 
strates  and  leads  the  way.  Those  few 
people  who  are  studying  privately  and 
who  expect  to  become  professional 
teachers  of  voice  will  receive  some 
benefits  by  mastering  the  physical 
elements  of  singing,  but  the  average 
chorus  singer  in  our  high  schoois  does 
not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  these 
nonessentials. 

Let’s  let  our  choirs  sing  the  best 
music  of  which  they  are  capable  and 
let  them  also  have  a  chance  to  read 
without  being  held  down  by  unim¬ 
portant  things. 
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NATIONAL  MUSICAL  MOTIF  SNAPSHOT  CONTEST  OPEN-SEPT. 


High  School  Board 
Spontort  Band  Course 

Sturgis,  Michigan. — The  Board  of  EJdu- 
ration  of  Sturgis,  Michigan  is  quite  proud 
of  its  fine  High  School  Band.  So  much 
so,  they  decided  to  sponsor  an  eight 
weeks’  band  course  this  past  summer. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  progressive 
Board  of  Education  who  realizes  the  Im- 
IMirtance  of  keeping  the  standard  of  the 
High  School  Band  at  a  very  high  level 
during  the  entire  year. 

Many  a  Band  Director  would  be  happy 
if  their  Boards  would  establish  recog¬ 
nized  courses  for  Band  Students  during 
the  Summer. 


AMC  Releases  New  Film — 
“Music  in  Our  School” 


A  third  full-color  sound  slldefllm  on 
music  In  the  schools  is  being  offered  for 
free  showing  by  the  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  Illinois. 

The  film,  titled  "Music  in  Our  School,”  . 
is  intended  primarily  for  showing  before  j 
students  In  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  i 
ninth  grades.  It  tells  how  five  students 
became  interested  in  their  school’s  music  j 
activities,  joined  classes  for  beginners  ; 
and  went  on  to  Join  the  orchestra,  band 
and  chorus. 

The  film  follows  the  AMC’s  fir.st  t-wo 
slidefilms  that  have  been  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  showings  In  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  first,  "Moving  Ahead 
with  Music,"  was  introduced  in  mld-1949 
and  the  second,  "You  Can  Make  Music,” 
in  mid-1950.  Each  film  in  the  series  runs 
15  minutes  and  is  accompanied  by  a  guide 
for  the  teacher  or  meeting  leader,  and 
copies  of  a  summarizing  leaflet  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  audience. 

Reservations  for  showing  the  film  may 
be  made  by  writing  to  the  AMC.  The 
film  is  shipped  postpaid  and  without 
charge,  and  is  to  be  returned  by  the  user 
postpaid. 


Printed  Program  Makes  Hit 
At  Michigan  City  Indiana 

Palmer  J.  Myran,  director,  made  quite 
a  "hit”  with  his  capacity  audience  at  his 
last  annual  Band  Concert  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  style  printed  program 
i'alled  “sounds  for  better  living.” 

All  printing  on  the  cover  showed  an 
absence  of  capital  letters.  Such  terms  as 
“Sounds  from  Three  Maids,”  and  "Sounds 
from  Fritz”  were  in  evidence. 

The  audience  agreed  that  this,  the 
twenty-third  ailnual  concert,  was  a  new 
high  in  musical  accomplishment  as  well 
as  staging. 

Readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
might  write  Palmer  Myran  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Indiana,  High  School,  and  ask 
for  a  sample  copy  of  this  excellent  printed 
program. 


It  was  all  in  good  fun  but  done  with¬ 
out  mirrors  when  Randall  Spicer 
(center)  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  fin¬ 
gered  the  clarinet  of  Ed  Kehn  of 
Arvado,  Colorado,  and  vice  versa. 
Leo  Moody  of  Pueblo  Junior  College 
is  holding  the  music  for  the  cour¬ 
ageous  performance.  The  occasion 
was  a  program  given  at  the  Western 
State  Music  Camp  at  Gunnison  last 
summer. 

“Hit  Parade”  to  Return 
To  TV  and  Radio— Sept. 


Students  who  enjoy  the  popular  side 
of  music  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  ever  popular  “Hit  Parade”  will  return 
to  the  air  waves  via  TV  and  Radio  In 
September. 

Once  again  students  everywhere  will 
match  their  guesses  with  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  seven  top  tunes  of 
the  week. 


jjOO  Years  of  Negro 
\  Music  Depicted 

A  special  festival  of  Negro  music,  high¬ 
lighting  the  300-year  history  of  Negro 
music  from  darkest  Africa  to  the  con- 
.  temporary  works  of  William  Grant  Still 
and  Duke  Ellington,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Bureau  of  Music  at  Polytechnic  High 
School  on  Sunday,  July  1,  at  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Directed  and  coordinated  by  Jester 
Hairston  and  David  Hargrave,  and  fea¬ 
turing  the  noted  South  Central  Adult 
Civic  Chorus  of  50  voices,  conducted  by 
Hairston,  the  event  included  dances, 
spirituals,  traditional  and  contemporary 
choral  and  instrumental  music,  as  well 
as  modern  jazz  and  swing  sequences. 
World  famous  Negro  artists  volunteered 
their  services  for  this  unique  cavalcade 
of  Negro  music,  highlighting  the  part  it 
has  played  In  the  fabric  of  American  life. 
Among  them  were  Still,  composer  Shelton 
Brooks,  baritone  Clarence  Muse,  actor- 
singer  Ernest  Whitman,  violinist  Ginger 
Smock,  dancer  Wesley  Gale  and  many 
others. 


All  School  Students 

Eligible  to  Enter 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  announces 
the  start  of  a  nation-wide  amateur  mus¬ 
ical  motif  "Snap-shot  Contest”.  The  con¬ 
test  is  open  to  all  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  eighteen,  whether 
they  are  participating  or  not  in  a  musical 
organization.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  are 
eligible  to  enter. 

The  contest  will  run  from  September 
5th  to  May  15th.  Snap-shots  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  anytime  during  this  period. 
Several  of  the  outstanding  pictures  will 
appear  each  month  as  they  are  submitted. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  all  pictures, 
regardless  when  they  were  submitted  for 
entry  or  whether  or  not  they  appeared  In 
a  publication,  will  be  judged  for  the  cash 
prizes. 

First  prize  will  be  $25.00.  Second  prize 
$10.00.  and  fifteen  $1.00  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  honorable  mention. 

Pictures  will  be  judged  each  month  on 
mustical  motif,  clearness,  and  originality. 
All  pictures  must  be  taken  on  non-pro¬ 
fessional  equipment.  Remember — this  is 
a  Snap-shot  Contest. 

■rhe  judge  will  be  Mr.  John  Fitzer,  staff 
artist  and  photography  advi.sor  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Pictures  arriving 
in  the  production  department  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  15th  of  each  month  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  following  month’s  publi¬ 
cation. 

Ideal  shots  are  similar  to  the  pictures 
that  appeared  on  page  13  of  the  June 
1951  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
showing  a  student  playing  an  Instrument 
while  sitting  on  a  bridge.  The  cover  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  June  Issue  Is  excellent.  Candid 
shots  are  very  good.  Stay  away  from 
the  large  group  pictures,  such  as  the 
entire  band,  chorus,  or  orchestra.  Small 
groups,  individual^,  etc.  are  much  better. 

Now  get  out  those  cameras  and  start 
"clicking”  away.  Let’s  .see  whose  snap¬ 
shots  will  appear  in  the  first  issue.  Re¬ 
member,  you  can  send  as  many  snap¬ 
shots  as'  you  wish  and  as  often  as  you 
desire.  All  pictures  submitted  become  the 
property  of  The  SCHOOL  ilUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 

Mall  your  entries  to  ’The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  Illinois.— GOOD  LUCK  !!!— John 
Fitzer,  Photography  Adviser. 


Jap  Boy,  4  Is  Honorary 
Bandmaster  of  GI  Unit 


Oska,  Japan. — A  4  year  old  Japanese 
boy  Is  honorary  bandmaster  of  the  55th 
United  States  regiment  band.  Rain  or 
shine  the  lad,  Osao  Tominaga,  son  of  a 
coffee  shop  owner,  stands  behind  Band¬ 
master  Sgt.  Bird  and  imitates  him  when¬ 
ever  he  conducts.  When  the  commanding 
officer  was  told  of  this  he  made  Osao 
honorary  bandmaster. 
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3,000  Expected  at  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 


Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  in  Chicago 
December  13,  14,  IS 

I^st  year  2,542  Band  Directors,  Com¬ 
posers,  and  other  Musicians  registered  for 
the  Nation’s  largest  Band  Convention,  the 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic.  It  is  anticipated 
that  3,000  will  gain  much  practical  infor¬ 
mation  and  inspiration  at  the  1951  con¬ 
vention  to  tie  held  at  the  world-famous 
Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  I>e<'eml*er  13,  14, 
and  15.  Six  of  the  Nation’s  flnest  liands 
will  play  the  very  liest  and  latest  music- 
of  all  publishers.  Sixteen  Clinics  and 
Panels  will  be  conducted  by  clinicians 
who  are  authorities  in  their  fields.  This 
year  will  al.so  be  “Principals’  and  Super¬ 
intendents’  Year,’’  so  Invite  them  to  come 
along  and  bec-ome  acc|Uainted  with  this 
National  «*onvenlion.  Mark  DecemlM-r  13, 
14,  15  on  your  school  calendar  now.  Ad- 
mi.-csion  l.s  free  to  all  Directors  and  their 
frlend.s. 

TcRtativ*  CliRie  SckcdalR  for  1*51 
Thorsday  Fotoroor,  DocRmbor  13.  1951 

10:00-11:30  Band  l)lre<-tors’  Forum.  An 
oi>en  clinic  with  Dr.  Uaymond  F. 
Dvorak  of  the  University  of  'Wis¬ 
consin  presiding,  in  which  all  band 
direc-tors  will  give  suggestions  and 
disc-uss  how  our  bands  can  do  even 
a  finer  job  throughout  the  nation, 
Isith  in  the  War  Kffort  and  in  the 
Peace  Program. 

1  :00  Territorial  Staff  Band  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Salvation  Army,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ideutenant  Bernard  Smith 
— truly  “one  of  the  Nation’s  finest 
liands.”  You  must  hi-ar  it! 

2:00  Clarinet  Clinic  with  a  Panel  of 
nationally-known  exjierts. 

3:00  Clinic  Concert  by  the  State  Cham¬ 
pionship  tirade  S<-hool  Band  of 
Plainfield,  Illinois,  directed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Jidinston.  This  is  one  of  the 
Nation’s  iiest  grade  school  bands 
and  will  play  the  very  latest  and 
liest  music  published. 

Tbarsdoy  fvRRiRq,  DccRRibRr  13,  1951 

7  :30-9:30  Clinic  Concert  by  the  National  I 
Championship  Miami  Senior  High 
School  Band  of  Miami,  Florida,  A1  I 


tl.  Wright,  Director,  pre.senting  the  j 
latest  and  best  band  music  of  all  | 
classes  and  publishers. 

9:30-10:30  Black  Light  Fluorescence 
Show.  Mr.  Uonald  J.  Klliott,  Kxeou- 
tlve  Vice  President  of  Switzer  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  give 
one  of  the  mo.st  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  Black  Light,  Fluores¬ 
cent  Sattns,  (ilo-Coat  Paint,  and  In¬ 
visible  Powder,  and  their  uses  on 
both  the  Gridiron  and  the  Concert 
Stage,  ever  pre.sented  at  any  na¬ 
tional  convention.  This  clinic  alone 
will  he  more  than  worth  your  trip  | 
to  Chicago. 

Friday  FerraaoR  ORd  AfterROOR,  Doe.  14,  1951 

The  forenoon  and  afternoon  on  Friday 
will  be  given  over  to  clinics  covering  all 
phases  of  Music.  The  following  clinics 
will  be  presented :  Cornet  &  Trumi>et, 
Tromlame  &  Baritone,  How  Two  Success-  i 
ful  Bands  Were  Built,  Percussion  Panel, 
Mute  Panel,  Saxophone  Clinic,  Orchestra 
Panel,  A  Band  Organization  System  ’That 
Works,  A  Practical  Tonette  Program, 
Choral  Methods  Panel,  Marching  Band 
Panel  with  Movies,  The  Marimba  in 
School  Bands,  A  Merit  (Award)  System, 
How  to  Raise  More  Than  Sufficient  Funds 
For  Your  Band. 

Friday  EvRsinf,  DocRRibw  14,  1951 

7  :30-8  :30  Clinic  Concert  by  the  Vander- 
Cook  College  Band.  This  nationally- 
known  band,  conducted  by  Dick 
Brittain  and  H.  K.  Nutt,  will  present 
the  very  latest  and  best  band  music 
publi.shed. 

8 :30-9 :00  Band  Uniform  “Style  Show.” 
See  the  smartest  and  most  practical 
uniforms  on  live  models.  See  how- 
each  particular  l»and  uniform  looks 
on  the  entire  band,  as  shown  in 
color  on  the  screen.  Many  band  : 
uniform  companies  will  cooperate  in 
this  new  and  interesting  Style  Show. 

9:00-9:30  West  Aurora  High  School 
Mixed  Choir  of  100  trained  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Sten  Halvar- 
son,  will  pre.sent  30  minutes  of  music 
that  you  will  surely  want  to  use  in 
your  own  Mixed  Chorus  or  Singing 
Band. 

9:30-10:15  Concert  and  Clinic  continued 
l)y  the  V’anderCook  College  Band. 


Saturday  FareRooa,  DecaRibar  15,  1951 

9:00-11:00  Christian  Brothers  Band 
from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Ralph 
Hale,  Director.  One  of  our  truly 
great  High  School  Concert  Bands, 
consistently  rated  “Superior”  l)y  all 
its  adjudicators,  presenting  the 
choicest  band  materials  in  print. 

11  :OU-12:45  Oxford,  Michigan,  High  Sc  hool 
Band,  Kenneth  Bovee,  Director.  A 
band  from  a  small  town,  that  equals 
the  “best,”  playing  the  finest  music 
of  all  classes. 

1  :00  P.M.  Grand  Finale  Banquet  in  the 
I.a)uis  XV’I  Room,  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The 
Banquet  will  be  followed  by  a  clinic 
on  “Practical  Kmbouchure  Changes” 
by  Dr.  William  D.  Revelli  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  this 
clinic.  Dr.  Revelli  will  take  high 
school  bandsmen  whom  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  demonstrate  how  to 
make  in  a  very  few  minutes  em¬ 
bouchure  changes  that  will  greatly 
improve  the  student’s  playing. 

Make  Yoor  RasorvatioRi  Now. 

Estira  CIIrIc  At  SkRrmaR  Hot*!. 

The  entire  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  will  be  held  in  the  world-famous 
Sherman  Hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Plan  for  all  three  days  of  the 
Convention.  Make  your  re.servatlons  for 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  nights. 
Write  to  Mr.  John  Vldovic,  Director  of 
Sales,  Sherman  Hotel,  Randolph  Street 
at  Clark,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  mention 
that  you  will  attend  the  Mid-West.  Specify 
the  exact  nights  of  your  reservation  and 
the  number  in  your  party.  Bring  your 
wife  and  do  your  Christmas  shopping. 


Summer  Youth  Mutic  School 


The  University  of  New  Hampshire’s 
summer  Youth  Music  School  offered  music 
educators  from  several  Kastern  states  an 
opportunity  to  study  under  three  guest 
conductors  for  Aug.  13  to  26.  Sitecial 
courses  for  college  and  high  school  music 
instructors  were  added  this  year,  with 
Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Dr.  Harry  Wilson  and 
Paul  Painter  directing  the  series. 


On  Thursday  avaning,  Dacamber  13,  fha  National  Championship  K4iami  Sanior  High  School  Band  of  Miami,  Horida,  Al  G.  Wright, 
Diractor,  will  prasant  tha  vary  bast  band  music  in  all  classas  and  publishars.  Tha  Miami  "Million  Dollar"  High  School  Band,  with  a 
flaro  for  showmanship,  will  ba  ona  of  tha  highlights  of  tha  thraa-day  Mid-Wast  Band  Clinic  at  tha  Sharman  Hotal  in  Chicago. 
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FORTY  BRASS  -  THIRTY-SEVEN  WOODWIND  -  NINE  PERCUSSION  -  OUR  BAND 


Forty  brass,  thirty-saven  woodwinds,  nine  percussion,  and  seven  twirlers  constitute  this  wonderful  High  School  Band  from  Fairbury, 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Foust  is  the  Director  of  this  top  ranking  Band.  Two  members  of  the  Band  tell  the  story  of  this  fine  organiza¬ 
tion  in  their  own  words  in  the  attached  news  story. 


■y  Twila  Aroado  aad 
Nancy  Pickering 

<  »ne  of  the  out.vtandliifc  bands  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska  Is  the  Fairbury  hiRh 
si'hooi  hand. 

PurinK  the  summer  a  band  eour.se  Is 
maintained  for  the  members,  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  the  fall  marching 
season.  This  course  is  very  u.seful  in 
that  it  gives  the  new  students  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  music  and  al.so 
gives  the  older  menil»ers  a  chance  to  get 
in  their  practicing. 

The  marching  band  consists  of  sixty 
members  who  put  on  a  variety  of  half¬ 
time  |>erformances  at  all  of  the  home 
football  games.  We  think  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  picked  for  this  |)art  of  the  band 
and  then  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
annual  Band  r>ay  simn.sored  by  the  music 
deiiartment  of  the  I’nlverslty  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  band  is  always  willing  to 
help  the  local  civic  organizations  in  put¬ 
ting  on  a  parade.  Not  only  do  they  help 
In  parades  but  also  at  many  other  civic 
activities  such  as  the  annual  fishing  con¬ 
test  .sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
t'ommerce.  Many  small  groups  play  at 
various  club  meetings.  The  entire  band 
has  played  at  several  county  banquets. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  about 
our  wonderful  band  room,  which  is  one 
of  the  few  thoroughly  equliiped  music  de¬ 
partments  in  the  state.  This  is  any  band 
director’s  dream  come  true.  First  we  have 
three  individual  practice  rooms  with  an 
intercommunication  set  in  each  room. 
These  sets  are  connected  with  the  direc¬ 
tor's  office,  where  he  may  “listen  in”  on 
the  different  practice  rooms  and  thereby 
give  advice  and  help  by  merely  flicking 
a  switch.  Taking  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  next  three  rooms  are  the 
most  important.  We’ll  take  the  music 
library  first.  In  this  room  are  shelves 
and  flies  which  contain  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  music  ever  written  from  jazz 
to  classical  scores  of  great  music.  Many 
magazines  and  music  dictionaries  are  kept 
in  this  room.  There  is  al.so  a  workbench 
where  a  student  may  learn  to  repair  his 
Instrument.  Plea.se  keep  this  thought  in 
mind  .  .  .  the  students  are  free  to  use 
the  equipment,  providing  they  u.se  it  care¬ 
fully  and  in  a  thrifty  manner.  The  next 
room  we  have  is  the  electrical  room, 


!  which  contains  a  cabinet  to  hold  the  elec- 
j  trie  tuner  and  the  record  albums ;  there 
is  also  a  radio-phonograph  with  the  new 
45  UCA  record  player.  That  would  make 
it  possible  to  listen  to  two  sizes  of  rec¬ 
ords.  The  next  room  is  the  office  of  the 
l>and  director,  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Foust. 
Mr.  Foust  has  taught  music  in  the  Fair- 
I  l)ury  public  schools  a  considerable  num- 
I  her  of  year.s.  Mr.  Foust  has  maintained 
that  the  Interest  and  initiative  that  you 
put  into  your  work,  in  music,  will  give 
you  the  Incentive  and  aliility  in  later  life 
to  do  a  job  the  liest  that  you  can. 

Now,  last  but  by  far  not  the  least,  we 
shall  venture  into  the  main  part  of  the 
I  band  department  where  we  are  likely  to 
!  find  some  of  the  members  discussing  a 
i  concert  given  by  a  neighboring  town, 
since  Mr.  Foust  and  a  few  liand  mem¬ 
bers  took  the  tape  recorder  to  the  out- 
of-town  concert.  They  are  very  interested 
in  .seeing  what  other  bands  are  doing. 
The  tape  recorder  is  free  for  all  the 
members  to  u.se.  This  m.achine  helps  the 
student  in  playing  and  shows  him  how 
he  may  improve  hlj  tone,  attack,  etc. 

There  are  eighty-eight  members,  com- 
po.sed  of  three  .sections ;  brass,  percus¬ 
sion,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  There 
are  forty  in  the  brass  section,  nine  in 
the  percussion  section,  thirty-seven  in 
the  wood-wind,  and  seven  twirlers. 

Every  two  weeks,  students  from  the 
high  school  and  junior  high  .school  put 
on  a  student  recital.  The.se  recitals  are 
to  help  the  student  to  acquire  poi.se  in 
performing  before  the  public.  We  have 
i  found  that  this  is  a  great  help  in  getting 
more  small  groups  started. 

Seventeen  members  of  the  band  went 
to  Peru,  Nebra-ska,  for  the  annual  Peru 
clinic,  conducted  by  Hugh  McMillan,  con-  i 
ductor  at  Colorado  University.  The  whole 
band  went  to  the  annual  Mid  East  band  I 
!  festival,  on  March  29,  and  23  members 
took  part  in  the  model  ma.ssed  band, 
which  was  picked  from  the  outstanding 
band  players  in  the  York,  Beatrice,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Fairbury,  and  Eincoln  Northeast 
j  bands.  Al.so  on  the  calendar  of  events 
was  the  district  music  contest  at  Geneva, 
for  which  .several  small  groups  and  solo¬ 
ists  entered,  the  Tecumseh  band  clinic  at 
Tecumseh,  Nebraska,  and  the  spring  m  si- 
cale,  for  which  both  the  band  and  t>ie 


i  20,000  See  Bands 
i  at  Music  Festival 

I  Cedarburg,  WIs.  —  More  than  lo.bou 
spectators  watched  1,200  musicians  and 
l>aton  twirlers  perform  at  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Cedarburg  music  festival. 

Eight  bands  and  18  drum  and  bugle 
corps  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa 
competed  in  the  program  sponsored  by 
the  Cedarburg  fire  department. 

Winners  in  the  band  contest  were,  in 
j  order,  the  Chicago  Boy.s’  club  band.  South 
•Milwaukee  municipal  band  and  the  Wuerl 
concert  band  of  Sheboygan. 

Top  prizes  for  drum  and  bugle  corps 
went  to  the  Cedar  Uapids  (Iowa)  cadets, 
the  Four  I.4ikes  Boy  Scout  cori)s  of  Madi¬ 
son,  and  the  Norwood  Park  (Ill.)  corps. 

Sherr.v  Isiu  Daley,  11,  of  3617  S.  I^enox 
St.,  Milwaukee,  won  first  place  in  the 
:  junior  division  of  the  baton  twirling  con¬ 
test. 


Melody  to  4,000  Hands 


ImTedible  as  it  mjiy  seem  to  parents, 
who  have  struggled  to  get  their  children 
to  practice  a  few  minutes  on  the  piano 
each  day,  Wilson  K.  Van  Hyatt  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  has  been  doing  it  for  fifty 
years  and  still  enjoys  it. 

Van  Hyatt,  76  years  old,  hai)i)y  with 
his  career  as  a  piano  teacher,  plans  to 
continue  the  task.  He  has  taught  more 
than  2,000  girls  and  boys  and  instead 
of  having  grown  weary  listening  to  young 
hands  strike  the  keyboard,  he  has  grown 
more  fond  of  the  job  than  ever. 


vocal  groups  participated. 

We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  little 
visit  to  the  band  department  of  Fairbury 
high  school.  If  ever  in  our  vicinity, 
please  come  and  see  us. 

Editor’s  Note :  This  news  article  was 
written  by  Twila  Aranda  and  Nancy 
Pickering,  members  of  the  Fairbury. 
Nebra.ska,  High  School  Band. 

School  Musicians  everywhere  are  in¬ 
vited  to  Submit  News  Stories  about  their 
Bands,  Orchestras,  Choruses,  and  Dance 
Bands  for  publication  consideration. 
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These  fine  young  children  ere  John  and  Sharon  Reece,  son  and  daughter  of  Dr.  end 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Reece  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  John's  clarinet  teacher  is  Mr.  M.  M. 
McCoy  end  Sharon's  accordion  teacher  is  Mr.  Henry  DeCroix.  Many  a  pleasant 
evening  is  enjoyed  in  the  Reece  home  as  John  and  Sharon  perform  solos  and  duets. 


Princeton  Reports 
Music  Dept.  Cains 

600  Earollad,  18  Ceartss 
Offarsd  Aftar  5  Years 


Princeton,  N.  J.-  A  report  marking  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  department  of 
music  of  Princeton  University  shows  that 
600  students  were  enrolled  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  last  year.  In  1935,  when  music 
courses  were  an  adjunct  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  only  thirty  students  were  en¬ 
rolled. 

In  the  extra-curricular  field,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  study  reports  that  last  year  the  nine 
major  musical  organisations  on  campus 
had  a  total  membership  of  495  students. 


Britain  Accents  Music 
In  National-Wide  Festival 


London  —  Music-lovers  were  among 
those  who  found  the  most  reward  in  a 
visit  to  Britain  this  summer.  The  Festival 
of  Britain  began  on  May  3  and  will  last 
until  October.  It  is  making  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  lavish  and  varied  program  of 
concerts,  ballet  and  opera. 

The  Festival  of  Britain  is  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  smaller  festivals  which  are  already 
established.  Of  these  the  most  famous 
is  the  Edinburgh  International  Festival 
of  Music  and  Drama,  founded  by  Rudolf 
Bing  before  he  became  general  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  profusion 
of  its  events,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
the  city  and  the  gaiety  of  the  festival 
atmosphere,  dtatiiiguishes  Edinburgh. 

The  musical  fare  of  the  Festival  of 
Britain  —  set  forth  in  detail  in  a  free 
folder  that  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  British  Travel  Centre,  336  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


U  of  Michigan  Band 
Makes  RKO  Picture 


Special  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  — 
The  new  two-reel  picture,  "Here  Comes 
the  Band,"  produced  by  RKO-Pathe, 
which  features  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Band,  is  scheduled  for  release  on 
September  14th,  according  to  Robert  M. 
Boehnel,  Publicity  Department,  RKO 
Radio  Pictures,  Inc. 

Mr.  Boehnel  writes : 

"The  University  of  Michigan,  founded 
in  1817,  had  its  first  band  In  1884,  even 
though  it  was  qqiy  nine  pieces.  But  to¬ 
day,  with  more  than  twenty-thousand 
students  to  pick  from,  its  marching  band 
of  150  men  comprise  one  of  the  best  such 
groups  in  the  country.  On  autumn  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons  their  topflight  music 
and  marching  raszle-dazsle  provide  an 
important  part  of  football’s  great  spec¬ 
tacle. 

With  a  turnover  of  100  per  cent  every 
four  years,  about  50  new  members  must 
be  added  to  the  band  each  fall.  The 
competition  is  stiff  as  the  men  must  be 
competent  musicians  and  physically  able 
to  take  the  marching.  Each  man  will 
walk  about  18  miles  each  week,  just  to 
put  on  a  six-minute  show  on  Saturday. 
While  the  drum  major  and  the  two  twirl- 
ers  go  through  their  places.  Conductor 
William  D.  Revelli  rehearses  the  band. 
The  bandsmen  are  shown  a  unique  pro¬ 
duction  number  in  graph  form  and  later, 
with  each  member  carrying  a  chart  in¬ 
dicating  his  position  on  the  field,  the  stu¬ 
dents  practice  their  marching  patterns. 
In  the  meantime,  student  librarians  keep 
current  a  music  library  valued  at  $30,000, 
while  equipment  managers  take  care  of 
the  instruments.  The  uniforms  cost  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  musician, 
and  a  new  show  each  Saturday  —  new 
music,  new  routines  —  costs  money.  The 
Michigan  Band  accompanies  the  team 


Red  Feather  Youth 
Take  Piano  Lessons 


Musically  interested  boys  and  girls  en¬ 
rolled  in  Red  Feather  neighborhood  cen¬ 
ters  went  to  music  classes  at  Boston 
University  this  summer  and  it  didn't  cost 
them  a  penny,  either. 

£lach  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  10 
A.M.  to  12  o'clock  noon,  36  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  12,  selected 
for  their  natural  musical  interest  and  tal¬ 
ent,  attend  free  classes  at  the  University’s 
college  of  music  piano  teachers’  workshop, 
according  to  Jules  Wolffers,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  piano.  The  children  who  had 
had  no  previous  musical  training  came 
from  various  centers  in  Boston. 

Professor  Wolffers  was  the  director  of 
a  six-week  summer  workshop  which  had 
music  teachers  enrolled  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  studying  the  latest  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  and  investigating  mutual 
teaching  problems. 

He  Intends  to  continue  the  classroom 
voice,  piano  and  music  appreciation  ses¬ 
sions  for  local  youngsters  during  the 
fall  and  spring  In  similar  workshop 
courses,  in  cooperation  with  the  Volunteer 
Service  Bureau  of  the  United  Community 
Services.  Mary  Bacon  Ma.son  of  Newton, 
nationally  known  piano  teacher  and 
writer  of  piano  training  books,  was  course 
consultant  during  the  summer  session, 
which  ended  on  August  18. 


[ 

IKO  Film 

Dr.  Revelli  poinH  out  a  new  forma¬ 
tion  to  his  able  assistant  Jack  Lee 
as  the  famous  University  of  Michigan 
Band  goes  through  its  paces  in  the 
new  RKO-Pathe  picture  "Here  Comes 
the  Band"  which  is  scheduled  for 
release  on  September  14. 

from  coast  to  coast  but  it’s  in  their 
ninety-seven-thousand  seat  home  stadium 
where  they  show  to  their  best  and  make 
the  crowd  rise  to  its  feet  with  the  cry : 
"HERE  COMES  THE  BAND!" 

The  Editor  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
has  seen  some  of  the  "Rush  Stills"  of  this 
new  picture  and  predicts  it  will  be  the 
finest  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  Check 
with  your  local  theater  manager  to  see 
when  he  has  scheduled  the  picture  for 
your  city,  then  take  the  whole  band  to 
see  this  great  University  Band  perform 
under  Dr.  Wm.  Revelli. 
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Interlochen’s  20  Year  Club 

•  National  Music  Camp  • 

by  Win  Richard 


Three  days  at  luterlochen  .  .  .  three 
days  packed  full  with  interestiiiK  and 
entertaining  events  for  the  Natlona.1  Music 
campers  of  twenty  and  more  years  ago ! 
On  August  3,  4  and  5  the  20  year  club 
members  conducted  their  second  aninual 
‘•Pilgrimage"  back  to  the  camp.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee,  Gordon 
Allen  was  as  planned,  on  hand  to  greet 
the  ol’  timers  with  a  1925  (or  earlier) 
Di>dge  Sport  Sedan!  Gordon  drove  the 
car  to  the  camp  from  Traverse  City  with¬ 
out  incident,  arriving  in  time  to  trans¬ 
port  the  former  campers  from  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  to  registration  headquarters  at 
the  hotel.  An  excellent  performance  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operetta  "lolanthe” 
by  the  High  School  division  of  the  camp 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  club  mem- 
liers  arriving  Friday  evening.  The  Club's 
executive  committee  met  in  I>r.  Maddy's 
cottage  following  the  performance. 

On  Saturday  morning.  Dr.  Maddy  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  club  members  to 
participate  in  the  band  and  orchestra 
rehearsals.  Boat  rides  on  Green  Lake 
were  arranged  by  Otto  Brown,  a  28 
camper  and  a  member  of  the  program 
committee.  An  Interesting  tour  of  the 
I  camp  grounds  in  open  air  busses  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  by  Mr.  Giddings  and 
Dr.  Maddy  took  place  In  the  afternoon. 
The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  camp 
literally  amazed  the  former  campers  who 
had  experienced  Its  early  growth  years 
ago ! 

The  Club  banquet  was  held  in  the  Art 
building  on  Saturday  evening.  On  behalf 
of  the  20  Year  Club  membeirshlp,  Presi¬ 
dent  McAllister  presented  honorary  life 
membership  cards  to  Dr.  Maddy,  Mr. 
Giddings  and  Mr.  Tremaine  in  recogni¬ 
tion  for  their  faithful  devotion  and  service 
to  the  National  Music  Camp.  Dr.  Maddy 
called  on  Mr.  Willis  Pennington,  the 
former  property  owner  of  the  camp  site 
to  tell  the  group  what  the  camp  site  wa.s 
like  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
camp  back  in  1928.  Following  his  inter¬ 
esting  talk,  former  campers  and  their 
guests  were  asked  to  introduce  themselves 
and  relate  to  the  group,  an  amusing  inci¬ 
dent  which  happened  the  year  they  were 
camp  students.  Preceding  the  general 
business  meeting,  club  members  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  University  Orchestra  and 
Choir  Concert  in  the  B<jw1.  At  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  officers  for  1951-52  were 
elected.  The  Club's  first  official  consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted  and  the  evening  ended 
with  a  party  for  University  students  and 
club  members  at  Kresge  Hall. 

The  days  and  hours  passed  by  only 
too  quickly.  In  spite  of  the  advanced 
years  the  twenty  yearens  carried  on  in 
the  true  traditional  Interlochen  style — 
"learning  geared  to  performance,"  enjoy¬ 
ing  every  single  minute  during  our  brief 
stay.  Club  member  Hazen  McGarvey 
'30  camper  of  Dearborn,  Michigan,  ac¬ 
cepted  Arthur  Williams'  Invitation  to 
play  with  the  brass  chodr.  Hazen  later 
reported  that  his  french  horn  Up  was 
only  in  fair  condition  after  twenty  years 
but  the  experience  was  wonderful ! 


Following  the  Sunday  morning  service, 
the  club  members  conducted  the  mass 
assembly.  Seated  on  the  stage  were  the 
ol'  timers  of  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 
In  the  audience  were  the  campers  of 
today  and  the  twenty  yearers  of  tomor¬ 
row  !  Dr.  Maddy  officially  welcomed  us 
back  to  camp.  He  Introduced  Forrest 
McAllister,  president  of  the  club  who  in 
turn  called  on  members  to  relate  some 
of  their  early  experiences  to  the  young 
campers.  Mrs.  Eklith  Khetts  Tilton  rem¬ 
inisced  back  to  1927  prior  to  the  opening 
of  camp.  Otto  Brown  amused  the  group 
with  his  tales  of  1928.  Marian  Works 
Richard  briefiy  relived  her  camp  expe¬ 
riences  of  1929.  Orlen  Dailey  spoke  of 
his  most  "unhappy"  experience  of  1930 — 
shaving  the  great  March  King,  the  late 
John  Phillip  Sousa.  (There  was  no  bar¬ 
bershop  at  camp  then.)  Taking  us  back 
to  1931,  John  Minema  told  of  the  early 
days  when  they  attempted  to  raise  money 
at  concerts  through  donations — each  dona¬ 
tion  being  tossed  into  a  blanket  at  the 
exit.  President  McAllister  spoke  of  a 
plan  which,  having  the  National  Music 
Camp  Official  Board  aiioroval,  would  es¬ 
tablish  an  alumni  association  to  which 
every  former  camper,  young  or  old,  could 
subscribe.  The  20  Year  Club  would  be¬ 
come  like  a  gold  star  achievement  in 
this  large  alumni  association  of  nearly 
nine  thousand  eligibles.  We  are  to  hear 
more  about  this  plan  in  the  near  future. 

Highlighting  the  Sunday  afternoon  fes¬ 
tivities  was  the  unveiling  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  Joseph  E.  Maddy  Admin¬ 
istration  building.  To  the  20  year  mem¬ 
bers  went  the  privilege  of  placing  Impor- 


ta.it  documents,  records,  programs,  lists 
of  members  and  donors,  pictures  and  news 
articles  in  a  metal  box  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  sealed  and  cemented  under  the 
corner  stone.  Perhaps  a  century  from 
now  the  contents  will  be  revealed ! 

More  concerts  Sunday  afternoon  .  .  . 
and  Sunday  evening  the  climax !  The  final 
number  .  .  .  the  overture  "1812."  The 
club  members  provided  the  sound  effects. 
Your  secretary  reports  no  casualties. 
Your  secretary  can  report  that  it  was  a 
wonderful  experience  .  .  .  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Truly,  Interlochen  spirit  car¬ 
ries  on  ! 


Editor's  Neto:  Sood  oil  eorrospoRdoneo  to 
Winehostor  Richards,  e/e  Gonorol  Dclivory, 
Pbooaix,  Arizooa,  wittl  ^rthor  oetieo. 


Free  Carillon 
Recitals  at  Duke 


DURHAM,  N.  C. — Thousands  of  visitors 
hear  the  twice  weekly  carillon  recitals  by 
Anton  Brees  on  the  Duke  University 
campus.  The  recitals  will  last  through 
September  and  be  given  each  Sunday  aft¬ 
ernoon  beginning  at  3:30  and  each  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  at  9  p.m.  There  is  no  ad¬ 
mission  charge.  The  bells  are  in  the  tower 
of  Duke  Memorial  Chapel  and  are  re¬ 
garded  as  among  the  finest  In  the  country. 
Mr.  Brees  plays  the  carillon  at  the  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.,  Singing  Tower  during  the 
winter  season,  and  recently  returned  from 
dedicating  the  memorial  tower  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 


Corner  Stone  Sealed  by  Maddy  for  Adm,  Bldg. 


August  5th  was  a  groat  day  for  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  founder  of  the  Interlochen 
National  Music  Camp,  when  members  of  the  "20  Year  Qub"  took  part  in  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Joseph  E.  Maddy  Building  at  the  camp.  School 
musicians  will  recognize  many  faces  in  the  picture,  such  as  Dr.  Maddy,  T.  P.  Giddings, 
C.  M.  Tremain,  Robert  L.  Shepherd  (founder  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN),  Dr. 
Orian  Dally,  Winchester  Richards,  Gordon  Allen,  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  President  of 
"20  Year  Club,"  and  others. 


Baton  Twirling 

News — Views — Associations — Clubs — Activities — Pictures 


Dick  Morsches 

Tells  How  It  Can 

Be  Made  Easy 

When  I  refer  to  Are  twirling  as  “thrill¬ 
ing"  1  certainly  mean  just  that,  for  there 
is  nothing  In  the  modern  twlrler’s 
repretolre  that  thrills  so  muc4i  both  the 
si>e<'tators  and  the  i)erformer  alike.  The 
hushetl  auditorium  with  all  lights  out 
form.s  a  perfect  setting  for  the  perform¬ 
ance.  All  eyes  are  drawn  magnetically 
to  the  large  flames  held  by  the  soloists. 
The  whoosh,  wh<«>sh,  whoosh  of  the  fires 
as  they  are  being  whipiHfd  through  the  air 
by  the  twirler  add  an  eerie  effect. 


Dick  Morsches 


Advanced  twirlers  are  missing  a  g(K)d 
act  if  they  do  not  use  the  modern  fire 
batons.  Actually,  twirlers  need  not  be 
the  most  advanced,  the  tricks  that  may 
be  used  In  fire  twirling  are  rather  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  very  nature  of  the  work ;  a 
i-areful  twirler  that  can  do  flying  wrist 
twirls,  flgure  eights,  cartwheels,  time 
tosses,  two  hand  spins,  simple  leg  twirls, 
spins,  and  Smiths,  will  be  able  to  do  a 
very  good  Job  of  fire  twirling.  I  have 
found  that  ne<-k  wrai>s,  arm  rolls,  split 
jumps  and  finger  twirls  are  impractical. 
Fingertip  spins  that  usually  get  a  big 
hand  from  the  audience  with  conventional 
batons  are  practically  useless  in  fire 
work,  for  the  audience  cannot  see  the 
flngerwork.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
tricks  are  usuable  if  the  fire  batons  are 
used  during  the  day,  but  for  maximum 
.showmanship  I  recommend  that  fire  be 
used  at  night. 

The  most  outstanding  twirl  is  the  ariel. 
However,  this  twirl  with  a  fire  baton 
needs  much  practice  and  complete  sure¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  I 
have  discovered  a  completed  fire  baton 
ariel  is  a  true  audience  thriller. 


It  Hr*  TwirUiiq  DanqeromT 

From  the  spectators  viewpoint  the 
danger  of  fire  baton  twirling  is  over-rated. 
Since  the  fumes  of  the  gas  and  kerosene 
^  mixture  are  what  actually  burn  the  real 
!  danger  of  the  performer’s  being  burned 
I  is  almost  eliminated.  I 

The  biggest  chance  of  being  burned 
I  comes  from  the  performers  fear  of  the 
I  baton  or  from  the  gas  mixture's  running 
i  down  the  shaft. 

I  If  you  are  learning  how  to  twirl  a  fire 
baton — iKtN’T  be  afraid  of  the  fire.  You 
I  are  sure  to  lessen  your  i»erformlng  ability 
by  avoiding  a  twirl. 

A  g<KHl  way  to  close  an  act  is  to  use 
’  two  fire  batons,  but  this  should  be  tried 
I  only  after  an  ample  amount  of  practice 
I  by  the  jierformer. 

I.\  ALH  FASKS  IT  IS  BKST  TO  HAVK 
SO.MKO.NK  AU)N»;  WHO  WILL  Dll’ 
A.N’D  MOHT  THK  BATONS. 

New  Fire  Botees 

Baton  makers  have  Improved  greatly 
on  the  first  firebats  that  usually  consisted 
of  rope  wraiHied  broomsticks.  The  newest 
fire  Itatons  are  duplicates  of  the  finest 
twirling  Imtons  in  respect  to  quality  and 
workmanship.  The  shafts  are  5/8  inches 
in  diameter,  the  chrome  plating  is  of  the 
finest,  and  the  workmanship  on  the 
wrapping  is  very  high  quality. 

One  New  York  company  is  putting  out 
a  shaft  with  perforations  for  "air  cool 
ing."  Since  the  metal  bindings  on  the 
wrapping  burns  the  performer,  rather 
than  the  flame  itself,  a  Michigan  manu¬ 
facturer  is  exi)erioientlng  with  cementing 
tile  wrapping. 

This  same  manufacturer  has  a  neat 
metal  case  in  which  the  batons  ntay  be 
kept.  This  metal  fase  has  solved  several 
of  the  problems  that  confront  the  twirler. 
Fire  batons  are  quite  dirty,  and  the 
cases  keep  the  performers  costume  clean 
and  neat.  Also,  the  bat  may  be  soaked 
quite  some  time  in  advance  of  the  show 
and  still  retain  the  proper  amount  of 
mixture  without  loss  due  to  eva|)oration 
if  keirt  in  the  case.  In  addition  the  case 
solves  the  problem  of  putting  the  flame 
out  in  case  it  had  been  .soaked  too  long 
in  the  mixture  to  go  out  simultaneously 
with  the  end  of  the  music. 


wrapping  in  fast  spins  if  straight  kero¬ 
sene  is  used.  Gasoline  helps  to  make  the 
are  hot  enough  so  that  it  can't  be  "lost" 
in  fast  work. 

At  all  times  performers  must  be  aware 


Tiiaisg  the  Soak  ia  Miitoro 

For  best  results  I  have  found  that  a 
mixture  of  2/3  gasoline  and  1/3  kerosene 
is  best.  The  kerosene  gives  enough  yellow 
to  the  flame  to  be  effective  and  it  also 
stretches  the  length  of  time  the  flame 
will  burn.  Straight  gasoline  is,  first  of 
all,  too  dangerous  because  of  its  ex 
plo.sivene.ss — ^and  a  certain  amount  of 
kerosene  will  le.s.sen  its  explosiveness  to 
a  ver.v  great  degree.  Sec-ond,  gasoline 
burns  with  too  blue  a  flame.  i>traight 
kerosene  is  too  smoky  and  dirty  and  it  Is 
i  mu<-h  easier  to  whip  the  flame  off  the 
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Executing  the  spectacular  horixontal 
twirl  with  a  (ire  beton  is  Donna 
McFall,  a  student  at  Michigan  State 
College,  Lansing,  Michigan 

that  there  can  be  some  danger  in  the 
j.-e  of  this  type  baton,  and  users  must 
take  all  precautions  to  protect  not  only 
the  lierformer  but  the  spectators  as  well. 
.\  portable  fire  extinguisher  should  be 
.ivailable  at  all  times.  In  fact  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  showmanship  in  placing 
the  extinguisher  out  on  the  stage. 

Oststonding  Parfonnors 

One  of  the  country's  outstanding 
twirler  who  uses  fire  in  her  acts  is  Donna 
McFall,  formerly  of  White  I’lgeon,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  now  at  Michigan  State  College 
at  Kast  I.,ansing.  Donna  finds  that  the 
spectators  are  more  enthusiastic  for  the 
fire  act  than  they  are  for  regular  twirling. 

Gloria  Kllexson  of  Sumner,  Washing¬ 
ton,  recently  was  the  featured  |»erformer 
at  the  Pacific  coast  collegiate  ba.sketball 
championship  play-offs.  Gloria  did  a  two 
flrebaton  act  before  the  twelve  thousand 
spectators  and  re<‘elved  a  terrific  ovation. 
She  was  on  the  television  network  the  fol¬ 
iowing  week  with  the  same  act.  Kllex.sun 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  west  coast's 
outstanding  performers.  She  has  com¬ 
plete  mastery  over  the  art  of  twirling  and 
is  a  compelling  showman.  Both  qualities 
are  needed  for  success. 

Geneva  Genebacher  of  St.  Douia  is  an¬ 
other  exponent  of  the  fire  baton  in  twirling 
acts. 
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Bgton  Twirling 


Posture  .  Beauty 


Grace 


Jane  Yarrow 


New  Majorette 


At  the  competition  held  In  the  Freeport 
high  school  auditorium,  Jane  Yarrow  was 
•^elected  as  the  Drum  Majorette  of  the 
Kreeport  High  School  BAND  for  the 
school  year  1951-62.  Jane  is  a  junior,  an 
honor  student,  a  student  leader,  member 
of  several  girls’  sports  teams,  and  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  FHS  Red  Cross. 


tRUE  or  FALSE 

What  Is  Your  Twirling  I.  Q.? 


Jane  Yarrow  smiled  happily  when 
she  heard  the  news  that  she  was 
selected  as  the  Drum  Majorette  of 
the  Freeport  High  School  Band,  New 
York. 


International  Baton  Twirling  Pounds-  , 
tion,  118  K.  7th  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa.  The  l 
following  are  questions  asked  by  twirlers  1 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  IBTF  will  | 
endeavor  to  help  you  with  your  twirling  j  7.  Yes 
and  drum  majoring  problems.  This  is  an  ^ 
International  Service  offered  to  YOU.  j 
Hate  yourself  on  your  knowledge  of  j 
drum  majoring  and  twirling  by  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions.  Correct  answers  ap- 
l>ear  below.  8.  Yes 

I 

1.  Yes  No  Does  a  twirling  baton  i 

which  is  off  balance,  and  ! 
heavy  toward  the  ball  end,  | 
retard  a  twirler’s  smooth-  j 
ness  and  affect  his  preci-  > 
slon?  i 

2.  Yes  No  Should  a  great  deal  of  at-  ! 

tention  be  placed  on  pre-  *  *’•  ' 
cision  In  team  or  set  twirl-  ! 
ing?  I 

3.  Yes  No  It  is  a  good  idea  to  Just 

follow  the  leader  in  team  : 
twirling.  I 

4.  Yes  No  Does  IBTF  have  member.^  ■ 

in  every  state  in  the  l^nion  '  jj 
and  in  foreign  countries?  , 

5.  Yes  No  Dues  the  way  you  hold  the  j 

I  baton  at  the  start  of  a  I 

finger  twirl  affect  its  ap-j  Answers: 
pearance? 

I  G.  Yes  No  t)ne  should  always  check  I 


the  ball  and  tij*  of  a  baton 
before  a  public  appearance 
to  make  sure  they  are  se¬ 
curely  fastened. 

The  V.F.W.  in  the  past 
years  has  had  the  most 
comidete  classification  of 
twirling,  strutting  and  mil¬ 
itary  contests  at  National 
Conventions. 

The  handling  of  the  hand 
not  twirling  the  baton  is 
important  to  General  Kf- 
fect. 

Because  you  pay  a  high 
price  for  a  baton  means 
that  it  is  a  better  balanced 
)>atun. 

Be<-au.se  many  twirlers  are 
continually  trying  to  learn 
new  tricks  instead  of  mas¬ 
tering  the  ones  they  know, 
results  in  poor  precision, 
lack  of  coordination,  and 
a  general  all-over  iioor 
twlrler. 

IBTF  has  assisted  in  set¬ 
ting  up  many  of  tlie  twirl¬ 
ing  contests  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

I'es  2.  Yes  3.  No  4.  Yes  5.  Yes 
6.  Yes  7.  Yes  8.  Yes  9.  No 
10.  Yes  11.  Yes. 


Selected  as  Twirlers  were  three  other 
Juniors,  Kathryn  Meyer,  Majorie  Judge  ; 
and  Jeanne  bldwards ;  and  two  sopho-  j 
mures,  Marleigh  Chandler  and  Carla 
Duane.  Two  alternates  or  substitutes  se-  I 
lected  were  two  freshmen,  Betty  Raynor  I 
and  Marilyn  Heller.  Betty  was  ai.su 
chosen  Majorette  of  the  Junior  Band.  i 

Selected  as  Twirlers  of  the  Junior  Band  ] 
were  Patricia  Webb,  a  7th  grade  student,  ! 
and  3  8th  graders,  Toby  Hyman,  Pauline  | 
West,  and  Rhoda  Ringelheim. 

The  tradition  of  the  Freeport  Band  for 
the  past  many  years  has  been  to  u.se 
five,  and  only  five  Twirlers.  Since  the 
FHS  Band  parades  in  five  flies,  this  is 
a  necessary  limitation.  Selection,  then, 
becomes  quite  an  honor,  and  the  past 
.several  Drum  Majorettes  have  gone  on 
to  twirling  fame.  The  1950-51  majorette, 
Cornelia  Fannema,  has  already  received 
two  fine  scholarship  offers  to  Universities 
in  the  New  Kngland  area. 

Kach  of  the  20  girls  competing  was 
rated  according  to  the  standard  twirling 
contest  sheets  by  Miss  Grace  Stenlake 
of  Jersey  City,  a  well-known  twirling 
authority,  and  Judge  of  many  twirling 
contests  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
According  to  her  general  Impressions, 
Freeport’s  twirlers  are  excellent,  and 
should  be  sensational  by  the  time  foot- 
Imll  season  rolls  around  next  fall.  'They 
should  be  one  of  the  finest  twirling  teams 
ever  to  represent  FHS. 

Congratulations  to  Jane  Yarrow — to  hit, 
this  peak  of  perfection,  and  to  be  chosen 
as  the  leader  of  this  nationally-known 
high  school  Band. 

Jane  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
fleorge  Yarrow  of  61  Delaware  Ave., 
Freeport,  N.  Y. 


BE  A  CHAMPION! 


ALL  9  CHAMPIONS 

/«  /Hfe  2lst  annual  CHICAGOLAND  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL  Won  with  Selmer-Clarks 

. . .  And  that’s  not  all! — Six  of  the  8  second-place 
winners  in  this  big,  important  contest  used 
Selmer-Clarks!  In  fact,  TWO  OUT  OF  THREE 
OP  ALL  211  contestants  are  Selmer-Clark  users. 
Would  you  want  any  better  proof  of  our  claim, 
“More  Selmer-Clark  Batons  are  twirled  by 
champions  than  any  other  make!”  Try  a  Selmer- 
Clark  today! 


These  features  make  Sel¬ 
mer-Clarks  PREFERRED 
BY  CHAMPIONS: 

•  TWIRL-A-MAOIC  BAL¬ 
ANCE  for  winning  speed 
and  trick  effects 

•  EXTRA  FLASH  —  with 
triple-plated  chrome, 
smooth  or  spiral  machine- 
hammered  shafts 

•  MOST  COMPLETE 
RANGE  of  scientifically 
graduated  sizes,  lengths 
and  weights,  for  all  ages. 


HERE  ARE  THE  WINNERS,  who  twirled  Selmer-Clarks  to 
victory  in  oil  8  divisions  of  the  festival: 


Marian  Flynn 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Floyd  Zorbeck 
Wheaton,  III. 


Richard  Puckett 
Miami,  Fla. 


Martha  Jo  Hampton 
Plymouth,  Ind. 


Dal  Zierk 
Dundee,  III. 


Hilda  Gay  Mayberry  Dickie  Werner 


Sonie  Regers 

Wotervliel,  Mich. 


Cyl  Johnson 
Celema,  Mich. 


A 
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l•teR  Twirliag 


Posf«r«  .  Bcavty  .  Polf  .  Grace 


An  Exclusive  Interview  With 

Two  National  Champion  Twirlers 


Illinois  State  Fair 
Winners  Announced 


By  Don  Sarfoll 

In  order  that  baton  twirlers  everywhere 
may  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
1951  NATIONAL.  MAJORETTE  CHAM¬ 
PIONS,  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  proudly 
presents  the  following  Interview  with  both 
the  junior  and  senior  national  champions. 

Capturing  top  honors  at  the  NATIONAL 
MAJORCTTE  CONTEST  held  in  St.  Paul 
last  January  was  Ann-Nita  Ekstrom,  New 
Cariisle,  Ind.,  Junior  national  champion 
and  Noami  Zarbock,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  senior 
national  champion. 

State  champions  from  all  areas  of  the 
I’nlted  States  were  on  hand  to  make  the 
contest  the  largest  and  most  spectacular 
ever  held  in  America.  Over  $2,000.00  in 
cash  and  awards  were  presented  the  win¬ 
ners  and  runners  up.  The  annual  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MAJORETTE  CONTEST  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Baton 
Twirling  Association  (NBTA)  and  the 
city  of  St.  Paul. 

Girls,  now  that  you  have  achieves  the 
highest  honor  a  majorette  can  gain,  how 
do  you  feel? 

Ann-Nita— Winning  the  NATIONAL 
was  a  real  thrill,  but  I  realize  that  I  still 
have  a  lot  to  learn. 

Naomi — 1  feel  that  is  has  now  been 
proved  that  when  one  sets  out  to  accom¬ 
plish  something,  K  can  be  obtained  with 
good  hard  practice. 

Girls,  during  your  climb  to  the  top  what 
one  thing  do  you  feel  helped  you  most? 

Ann-Nita — Mrs.  Merl  Smith,  My  teacher. 

Naomi — Encouragement  from  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  in  the  twirling  field,  my  teacher 
and  help  from  the  entire  family. 

Girls,  how  much  time  do  you  spend 
practicing  before  a  contest? 

Ann-Nita — As  much  time  as  I  can  find. 
When  I  get  started,  I  don't  want  to  stop, 
but  bedtime  comes  too  early.  The  days 
aren’t  long  enough  and  I  can’t  remember 
when  I’ve  had  more  than  one  hour  prac- 


SAYS  THE  JUNIOR  CHAMPION, 
Ann-Nila  Ektfrom  of  New  Carlisle,  In¬ 
diana,  "Always  try  to  improve  your¬ 
self,  and  be  a  friend  of  your  rivals." 


SAYS  THE  SENIOR  CHAMPION, 
Naomi  Zarbock  of  Wheaton,  Illinois, 
"Practice  and  more  practice  is  the 
keyword  to  complete  succeui" 


The  Baton  Twirling  Contest  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
was  the  largest  held  in  its  long  and  col¬ 
orful  history,  according  to  George  W. 
Patrick,  Director  of  the  Pair  Contests  and 
Conductor  of  the  Springfield  High  School 
Band.  There  were  234  Twirlers  entered 
In  this  great  event,  August  11th. 

Following  are  the  list  of  winners : 
JUNIORS  FINALISTS— M  a  r  g  u  e  r  1 1  e 
Benito,  Pickneyville ;  Jean  Lohr,  Aurora ; 
Ginger  Saunders,  Waukegan ;  Lester  Nel¬ 
son,  Peoria ;  and  Alice  Shea,  Wadsworth. 
The  Governor’s  Trophy  was  won  by  Jean 
Lohr. 

SENIOR  FINALISTS— Naomi  Zarback, 
Wheaton  ;  Wenona  Bacon,  Normal ;  Donna 
Mentsal,  Lincoln ;  Joan  Hlllegonds,  Floss- 
moor;  and  Bill  Modlin,  Flora.  Naomi 
Zarback  won  the  Governor’s  Trophy. 


An  Evaluation  of  The 
Twirling  Camp  I  Chose 
To  Attend  Last  Summer 

Copy  of  lottar  wrHteo  by 
Mary  Jo  Bodd 
Sloclalr,  Wyoodaq 


tice  a  day  during  the  school  year.  I  especi¬ 
ally  like  to  practice  when  the  dishes  are 
done. 

Naomi — Nothing  less  than  two  hours  a 
day. 

Girls,  during  your  climb  to  the  top  did 
you  ever  get  discouraged  and  want  to 
quit? 

Ann-Nita — I’ve  never  wanted  to  quit.  I 
guess  I’ve  never  been  discouraged  in  twirl¬ 
ing. 

Naomi — Yes,  many  times,  especially 
when  all  my  friends  had  recreation  plan¬ 
ned  and  I  had  to  stay  home  and  practice. 

Girls,  do  you  have  any  advice  for  the 
many  twirlers  who  will  be  entering  sum¬ 
mer  contests? 

Ann-Nita — I'd  say — have  fun.  Don’t 
take  twirling  so  seriously  that  you  can’t 
enjoy  it.  Our  wholb  family  enjoys  our 
trips.  Of  course,  always  try  to  do  your 
very  best — always  try  to  Improve  and  be 
a  good  friend  of  your  closest  rivals. 

Naomi— Practice  and  then  practice  some 
more. 

Girls,  what  do  you  like  about  twirling 
most? 

Ann-Nlta — The  fun  I  have.  I  guess  I 
like  everything  about  twirling.  I  like  my 
lessons,  practice,  all  my  friends  I’ve  made 
and  trips  to  contests. 

Naomi — The  wonderful  people  you  meet 
all  over  the  nation. 

During  the  summer  what  are  your 
plans? 

Ann-Nita — This  summer  I’ll  be  at  the 
NBTA  NATIONAL  BATON  TWIRLING 
JAMBOREE.  I  also  want  to  go  to  Smith’s 
camp ;  I  may  go  out  to  Kansas  to  work 
with  Bill  Sears  and  then  I’ll  have  Girl 
Scouts,  4-H  Club,  Junior  band,  piano  les¬ 
sons,  dance  lessons  and  I  hope  many  trips 
to  contests. 

Naomi — What  all  the  rest  of  the  twirlers 
do ! 


I  would  like  to  write  my  evaluation  of 
the  twirling  camp  at  the  Pacific  Music 
Camp,  Stockton,  California. 

I  thoroughly  feel  that  my  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  baton  twirling  has  taken  a 
large  step  forward  since  first  enrolling 
in  the  twirling  camp  at  the  College  of 
the  Pacific. 

Little  does  America  realize  that  there 
is  much  more  to  twirling  than  just  wrist 
and  arm  movement.  To  be  a  successful 
twirler  you  must  use  the  brain  as  well 
as  the  brawn.  This  point  was  constantly 
stressed  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Skill,  precision,  grace,  and  timing  are 
equally  Important  steps  to  twirling  well. 

Some  of  the  twirls  seemed  impossible 
at  first.  For  instance  one  of  the  elbow 
rolls  reminded  me  of  a  silver  snake,  wind¬ 
ing  its  way  over  the  elbows  and  around 
the  neck.  Due  to  the  expert  instructions 
of  Mr.  Bob  Roberts,  and  Mr.  John  Large 
as  well  as  the  entire  teaching  staff,  the.se 
twirls  now  seem  possible. 

I  feel  that  my  twirling  has  improved 
100%  and  some  day  I  hope  there  will  be 
twirling  campe  like  this  one  in  all  forty- 
eight  states. 


Sensational 

Sporblors  for 
Foofboll  Ooinos 


Fif*  Robbor  Boll 
Botoos 
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to  Wh.. 
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Mom. 
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Wrlfo  Now  for  Immodlofo  DoNvory 


BEN  F.  WRIGHT  AND  SON 

33  Coofor  Sfroot,  HoodHoo,  Ohio 
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WRITE  FOR 
THIS  BOOK! 


Foremost  music  educators  such  as 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows  say  that 
the  little  booklet  pictured  above  is 
the  finest  story  ever  told  in  behalf 
of  modern  music  lessons  —  a  story 
that  should  be  read  by  every  parent. 

Published  by  the  Story  &  Clark 
Piano  Co.  as  a  contribution  to  the 
children,  parents  and  teachers  of 
America,  it  contains  16  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  giving  the  wonderful  facts 
about  music  and  modern  music-  les¬ 
sons.  It  contains  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  questions: 

Caa  my  child  really  laara  fe 
ploy,  quickly? 

Hew  or*  medara  leisoRS  made 
so  easy? 

Hew  seee  cee  my  child  play 
reel  teeet? 

Hew  teee  cee  she  reed  metic 
from  the  notes? 

Is  "TALENT"  necessary? 

How  have  modern  teaching 
methods  developed? 

What  is  the  best  age  at  which 
to  start  lessons? 

Hew  mnch  do  lessons  cost? 

Hew  do  I  select  a  good  modern 
teacher? 

Why  shenid  my  child  learn  to 
play? 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  today. 
If  you  would  then  care  to  secure  any 
reasonable  quantity,  for  distribution  in 
your  community,  we  would  be  happy  to 
supply  them  without  cost  to  you.  Address 
Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  64  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY  SINCE  1857 


Keyboard 

Experience 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 

cultured  amateur  or  even  to  play  and 
enjoy  simple  music  of  slight  technical 
proportions?  Do  the  grade  and  high 
schools  train  artist  writers,  mathe¬ 
maticians,  physicists,  chemists,  etc., 
or  is  that  stage  left  for  the  individual 
master,  the  colleges  and  universities? 
The  genius  student,  the  student  of 
high  IQ  in  the  public  schools,  will 
always  stand  out  above  those  of  lesser 
talent  and  the  academic  subjects  of 
the  public  schools  are  arranged  so 
that  each  might  find  his  own  place 
through  his  own  personal  interest  and 
innate  talent.  So  the  program  of  piano 
in  the  public  school  system  should 
teach  only  fundamentals  and  hope  and 
encourage  that  the  genius-minded  stu¬ 
dent  will  continue  his  progress  under 
the  individual  master.  The  program 
is  for  a  basic  music  education  by  key¬ 
board  instruction  that  will  carry  over 
into  any  later  phase  of  music  the  stu¬ 
dent  might  desire,  consonant  with  his 
personal  wishes  and  talent. 

I  envy  the  person  starting  his  music 
development  in  the  modern  piano 
classes  with  the  type  of  material  used 
and  the  method  of  presentation.  From 
the  happy  faces  of  the  youngsters  and 
the  extreme  interest  shown,  I  would 
say  they  are  passing  through  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  times  of  their 
lives.  It  can  be  said  that  the  extreme 
mortality  of  piano  pupils  of  private 
teaching  can  be  traced  to  the  seden¬ 
tary  status  of  the  piano  pupil  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  the  artist  teaching  approach 
to  all  beginners.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  student  in  the  piano  class  has  fun 
and  learns  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
due  to  the  feeling  of  social  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  class,  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  in  song  form  and  methods  of 
modern  pedagogy.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  highest  function  of  the 


MORE  KIMBALLS  have  been  sold 
than  any  other  fine  piano. 

Kimballs  are  first  choice 
with  schools,  colleges,  musical 
conserv'atories  and  universities, 
where  experts  select  the 
instruments.  Naturally,  we’re  proud 
of  this.  But  our  deepest  pride 
is  in  the  satisfaction  felt  by  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  Kimball 
owners.  Grandchildren  of  those 
who  bought  pianos  from  us  94 
years  ago,  today  select  Kimballs, 
with  complete  confidence!  To  build 
a  piano  up  to  a  value  . . .  and 
all  Kimballs  are  completely  built 
under  one  roof  in  the  world’s 
largest  piano  factory  .  .  .  not 
down  to  a  price,  is  the  Kimball 


teacher  consists  not  so  much  in  im¬ 
parting  knowledge  as  in  stimulating 
the  pupil  in  its  love  and  pursuit.  The 
teaching  in  classes  by  modern  meth¬ 
ods  tends  to  do  this  in  every  way. 
Lord  Chesterfieid  once  said,  “There 
are  three  classes  of  people  in  the 
world.  The  first  learn  from  their  own 
experience — these  are  wise;  the  sec¬ 
ond  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others — these  are  happy;  the  third 
neither  iearn  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  nor  the  experience  of  others — 
these  are  foois”. 


Send  Us  News  and 
Pictures  of  Your  Pianists 


objective,  always.  Fine  materials, 
precision  craftsmanship, 
scientifically  correct  design,  and 
exclusive  features  that  impart 
excellent  and  notably  durable 
musical  qualities  make  Kimball 
pianos  outstanding! 

KIMBALL  PIANOS  .  .  . 

The  Keyboard  of  fhe  Nation! 


W.W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

KIMBALL  HALL 

31  E.  JACKSON  BLVO.,  CHICAGO  4 
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^cornets 

in  a  7- man  section!  i 


New  Percuenon  Inttrument 
Maket  Debut  in  America 


A  short  time  ago,  Orover  Jenkins,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  a.  C.  Jenkins  Co.  of  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois  made  a  tour  of  Europe. 
One  day  he  noticed  a  military  band 
parading  down  the  main  boulevard  with 
a  strange  but  fascinating  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  member  in  advance  of 
the  drum  major. 
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Is  there  a  ^'staying  power”  shortage  in  your  cornet 
section?  Are  the  cornetists  resting  nearly  as  much 
as  playing?  Then  let  them  try  a  Martin!  The  equal¬ 
ized  resistance  of  a  Martin  helps  build  endurance 
. . .  keeps  the  section  playing  longer.  That’s  why  a 
7- man  Martin  section  actively  plays  as  much  as  9 
cornetists  using  ordinary  instruments.  See  your  Mar¬ 
tin  dealer —  arrange  for  free  trial  of  cornets  with . 


He  followed  the  band  until  it  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  the  parade.  With  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter  he  learned  that  the  In¬ 
strument  was  known  as  a  Schellenbaum, 
baionging  to  the  percussion  family  and 
was  a  mark  of  high  distinction. 

Further  research  by  Mr.  Jenkins  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  instrument  was  known 
by  several  other  names  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  of  the  names  were  The 
Pavilion  Chinols,  Chapeau  Chinois,  Tur¬ 
kish  Crescent,  and  Jingling  Johnny. 

He  was  so  impressed  with  the  dignity 
the  instrument  seemed  to  give  a  march¬ 
ing  band  that  he  ordered  several  sent  to 
his  home  in  America.  His  technicians 
studied  the  instruments  for  several 
months  and  Anally  agreed  that  it  could 
he  adapted  and  manufactured  for  Amer¬ 
ican  school  band  use. 

The  American  name  he  has  given  to 
this  banner  of  distinction  is  the  “Flag-O- 
Band".  Directors  are  invited  to  write  to 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  And  out  more  about  this 
new  marching  accessory  that  is  gaining 
favor  among  high  school  and  college  di¬ 
rectors  everywhere. 
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By  B.  H.-Walker 


or  make  unnecessary  noise  W'hen  pressed 
and  released.  If  so,  felt  washers  are 
needed  at  top  of  valves,  just  under¬ 
neath  the  top  valve  cap.  These  felt  wash¬ 
ers  may  be  supplied  at  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  each.  When  the  valve  instru¬ 
ment  responds  unnecessarily  hard  and 
requires  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
breath  to  produce  the  tone,  and  you  are 
sure  there  Is  no  leak  in  the  water  key, 
then  the  cause  is  probably  In  the  valve 
pistons  being  too  worn,  which  would  leave 
too  much  clearance  between  the  valve 
and  the  inside  casing.  This  especially  is 
often  true  of  extremely  old  Instruments. 
The  valves  may  be  rebuilt  or  replated 
until  they  are  practically  air  tight  as 
new  valves  by  sending  the  instrument 
to  a  competent  Instrument  factory,  pref¬ 
erably  to  the  factory  which  made  the 
instrument.  Another  cause  of  poor  re¬ 
sponse  requiring  much  effort  to  produce 
tone  on  an  old  valve  Instrument  may  be 
due  to  a  small  hole  which  has  rusted 
through  the  tubing  of  the  instrument 
(often  from  the  inside  where  small 
amount  of  body  acids  from  the  breath  or 
saliva  have  reacted  on  the  metal  until 
a  small  hole  has  resulted).  Ix)cate  the 
hole  and  u.se  adhesive  tape  to  mend  until 
a  repairman  can  patch  the  hole. 

The  same  Instructions  concerning 
cleaning,  polishing  and  oiling  or  refinish¬ 
ing  valves  apply  to  the  care  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  inside  stockings  of  the  trombone 
slide  working  easily.  The  inside  stock¬ 
ings  of  the  trombone  should  be  cleaned 
with  warm  water  and  soap  and  then  wiped 
with  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Then  it  should  be 
rubbed  briskly  with  glass  wax  or  other 
good  grade  instrument  or  metal  polish 
until  bright  and  clean.  Clean  the  inside 
slides  with  a  very  small  piece  of  strong 
soft  cheesecloth  run  through  the  eye 
of  a  trombone  piston  cleaner.  If  the 
slides  are  very  old  and  worn  so  there  is 
a  clearance  of  more  than  the  thickness 
of  two  human  hairs  laid  side  by  side, 
then  the  inside  sleeves  or  cuff  should  be 
built  up  by  the  factory  repairman  and 
refitted  until  there  is  no  leak  or  waste 
of  breath  in  each  tonal  response.  When 
the  slides  are  clean,  bright  and  oiled 
and  still  hang  or  work  poorly,  they  should 
be  sent  to  a  competent  repairman  equipped 
to  remove  small  dents  and  “true  up”  the 
warj>ed  or  bent  slide. 

(-lean  your  Instrument  thoroughly  in¬ 
side  and  out  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
being  careful  to  dry  it  thoroughly.  Be 
sure  to  clean  the  mouthpiece,  it  Is  good 
hygiene,  then  too  It  takes  very  little  dirt 
in  this  narrow  throat  to  spoil  a  per¬ 
formance.  Now,  polish  the  outside  of  the 
Instrument  with  glass  wax  or  good  grade 
instrument  polish.  Avoid  use  of  polishes 
with  alcohol  content  as  they  will  damage 
the  lacquer. 

More  on  instrument  care  next  month. 

Write  me  about  your  problems  (musical, 
that  is).  Ha!  Coodbye  until  October. 


(Jreetings,  boys  and  girls,  parents,  and 
others.  Here  is  a  sincere  hope  that  each 
of  you  60,000  students,  and  your  parents, 
who  read  THB  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
have  had  an  enjoyable  vacation  and  are 
now  ready  for  a  profitable  adventure  into 
a  new  school  year. 

How  was  your  summer 


music  camp? 
Our  All-American  Music  Camp,  held  on 
the  <'ampua  of  Martin  College,  Pulaski, 
Teniies.see,  and  organized  by  George  T. 
Bennett,  was  a  fine  success  for  the  first 
year  of  organization.  We  had  approxi¬ 
mately  150  students  and  directors  from 
six  or  seven  different  states  for  the  first 
two-week  period, 
the  Advanced  Band, 

McClure  of  Florence, 
teach  the  trombones,  1 
nets.  Our  Advanced 
numl>erlng  72  players. 


YOU  can  build  a  far  better 
born  section  in  your  school 
bond  or  orchestra  if  you’ll 
follow  the  modern  swing  to 

ZALZER  Bt. 

FRENCH  HORNS 


My  job  was  to  direct 
assisted  by  Floyd 
Alabama,  and  to 
baritones  and  cor- 
Band  personnel,  . 
I,  performed  for  a 
total  of  eight  public  programs  during  the 
first  two  week  camp  se-ssion.  If  you  don’t 
believe  those  camp  students  were  sincere 
in  musical  interest,  ILsten  to  this — after 
a  tedious  three  hour  rehearsal  for  the 
final  concert,  some  20  odd  trombone,  bari¬ 
tone  and  cornet  players  insisted  upon  my 
final  brass  demonstration  and  a  sectional 
practice  lasting  over  one  hour  in  which 
their  attention  and  effort  simply  could 
not  have  been  better,  because  it  was  per¬ 
fect  !  Thanks,  cam|)er.s,  you  were  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  best  of  luck  to  you  always. 

Let’s  get  out  our  trombones,  baritones, 
cornets,  etc.,  and  .see  if  they  are  ready 
for  the  gruelling  ses.sions  of  school  use 
ahead  of  us.  I  hope  you  have  all  had  an 
expert  repairman  check  over  your  instru¬ 
ment  to  see  If  It  Is  in  top  playing  condi¬ 
tion  :  if  not.  It  would  be  well  to  do  It 
now.  Check  the  corks  In  water  keys  of 
trombones,  cornet.s,  baritones  and  basses 
to  see  if  they  are  perfectly  air  tight. 
The  least  amount  of  leak  will  make  the 
re.sjM.nse  poor  and  require  more  effort 
to  play.  Next,  check  the  valves  of  the 
cornets,  baritones  and  ba.ssea.  Do  they 
work  easily  and  smoothly?  If  not,  there 
is  a  p<M<slbility  the  valves  are  rusted  or 
covered  with  dirty,  gummy  film.  First, 
wash  with  warm  water  and  .soap,  then 
clean  the  Inside  valve  casings  with  a  very 
small  piece  of  strong  cheesecloth  threaded 
carefully  through  the  eye  of  a  piston 
cleaner.  Then  rub  the  valve  pistons 
briskly  with  gla.ss  wax  or  some  good 
grade  Instrument  or  metal  poli!4i  until 
the  corrosion  or  rusty  spots  are  gone 
and  the  pistons  are  perfectly  bright  and 
shiny,  then  poll.sh  off  with  a  clean  dry 
cloth.  Now  apply  good  grade  valve  oil 
evenly  all  over  the  valve  pistons  and  then 
test  the  valve  action  again.  If  they  do  not 
work  easily  now,  there  is  a  po.sslbllity 
that  the  springs  need  adjustment  or  re¬ 
placing  with  new  .springs,  or  maybe  your 
valves  or  casings  are  dented  which  is 
a  nwre  serious  defect,  usually  requiring 
competent  factory  repair  or  else  a  highly 
skilled  local  repairman  who  has  the  nec- 
e.s.vary  equipment  for  this  difficult  repair 
service.  The  valve  instruments  should 
be  checked  also  to  see  if  the  valves  click 


Progressive  music  educators  from  coast  to 
coast  agree  on  the  swing  to  Zalzer  Bb  French 
horns.  It’s  a  practical  and  successful  means  of 
training  beginners  into  competent  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  performers.  Records  show  that  there  has 
been  steady  improvement  in  the  musical  per¬ 
formance  of  every  organization  where  the 
change  to  Zalzer  Bb  French  horns  has  been 
maoe.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  wbyas 

1  The  ZALZER  Bb  both  indoors  in 
Horn  is  easier  blow-  the  open. 

5  Not  only  is  it  more 
"■”*  ,h  effective  musieolly,  the 

ploy  than  the  F  Horn,  i,  „rtuollVfun 

2  The  beginner  more  to  ploy— an  imponant 

quickly  develops  a  factor  to  considor 
aeed  •mbouchurt  on  wh«n  you'r*  dMlin9 
Bb  Horn  and  moro  oos-  wtHi  youn9  musiciont. 
ily  mointaint  it.  *  «  ■  .v  aa 

.m  .  .  A  B  Zolior  Bb  Horns 

3  Tonol  production  IS  ore  built  from  brass  of 

oosier  and  more  reli-  ,  j,,  fo,m,ilo  and 

able  than  with  F  Horn,  ^mper-very  thin,  ex. 

4  The  more  brilliant  tremely  resonant^e- 
Bb  Horn  tone  carries  signed  in  a  compact, 
better,  is  mors  clearly  easily  handled  model 
heard  whether  in  solo  that  makes  playing 
or  large  ensembles  truly  a  pleasure. 


.  ins  mst/  mrv.  wvpi.  . 

I  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y.  I 

I  Ruth  me  your  detailed  information  I 

I  on  Simplified  Teaching  Methods  for  | 

I  Zalzer  Bb  French  Horns  together  | 

I  with  a  list  of  horn  prices.  i 


Nome. 


School. 


Editor’s  Noto:  Send  all  quesHoas  and  an¬ 
swers  to  B.  H.  Walker,  Director  of  Bonds, 
Central  High  Sebool,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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By  Norbert  Belhoff  and  Franklin  Rah,  MHwaukee,  Wis. 


Be  guided  by  your  own  good 
judgment  in  choosing  your  in 
strument.  Try  a  WILLIAM  FRANK 
horn.  Compare  it  on  any  basis— looks,  balance,  playing  ease,  tone  or  volume. 
Then  look  at  the  price  tag.  See  if  you  don't  agree  with  the  thousands  who 
have  found  WILLIAM  FRANK  is  the  biggest  value  in  the  entire  field  of  band 
instruments.  You  can  BANK  on  a  FRANK. 


Incomplete,  ambiguous  and  incoric... 
phrased  service  requests  and  orders  cau- 
confusion,  delay  and  error  for  ever 
music  dealer.  A  recent  example  of  U 
was  an  order  for,  quote  "a  ISH”  dru: 
head” — overlooking  the  fact  that  the  ord- 
should  have  stated  either  "batter  • 
snare”  and  also  mounted  or  unmount. 
In  addition  the  size  was  given  incorrerf  , 
as  the  shell  size  of  a  drum  is  mea^u' I 
and  not  the  overall  dimensions,  so  the  c<  | 
rect  size  would  have  been  a  14”  dru  I 
shell.  P 

In  this  series  of  articles  we  will  di  | 
cuss  the  various  instruments,  their  a>'i<  j 
sories  and  also  possible  repair  pro!>'i>n| 
of  the  Instruments  so  that  players  ca 
readily  recognise  the  problem  and  solve ; 
without  unnecessary  expense  or  dam.u 
to  the  Instrument.  We  also  wish  to  .sue 
gest  methods  of  efficient  ordering  by  ni.< 
in  a  manner  that  will  enable  a  dealer  ! 
know  your  exact  needs,  and  fill  the  ord. 
without  delay  or  error. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  knowing  ah  > 
instruments  so  as  to  correctly  order  par: 
or  repairs,  K  is  most  important  to  kno 
how  to  properly  handle  and  care  for  a 
instrument.  Recently  a  customer,  ha\ii. 
difficulty  with  a  valve  that  became  .stu. 
because  of  food  particles  which  acted  lit 
a  cement,  attempted  to  dislodge  the  .stii< 
valve  wHh  a  screwdriver  and  poked  a  h< ' 
right  thru  the  center  of  the  valve.  \Vh« 
might  have  been  a  very  Inexpensive  a' 
Justment  turned  out  to  be  an  expens!-. 
and  foolish  repair.  Simllariiy  with  a  .«tu. 
mouthpiece,  the  attempted  loosening  wi: 
a  pliers  broke  the  mouthpipe  and  also  th 
braces.  A  special  tool  would  have  enai>l>- 
a  repairman  to  quickly  and  very  inex 
pensively  take  out  the  stuck  mouthpiece 
'nils  damage  was  a  needless  expense. 

Many  misunderstandings  are  caused  b 
players  taking  their  instrument  to  a  derth 
and  saying  “check  it  over — it  doesn’t  pla 
right."  This  can  cost  far  beyond  what  ; 
customer  thinks  is  Justified  because,  f< 
example,  a  clarinet  might  have  bent  k<-y‘ 
rusted  rods,  besides  a  few  bad  patl^ 
which  at  first  glance  seemed  to  re<iu:r 
only  the  replacement  of  a  few  pads.  Mu( ' 
worse  is  the  complication  when  a  ba'?- 
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BAND  INSTRUMENTS  \ 

Mod*  by  William  Frank  Company 

txduaiva  Dktributon 

TARG  it  DINNER,  Inc.,  425  S.Wabosh  Avt.,cyca90  5j 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

JABOSLAV  "JERHY"  CIMERA  aST* 

and  EUfEST  PECHIN'8  lECOIOED 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  tor 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Peehin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  CImera’e  Star  Pupils 
Write  lor  Free  Folder  lEBBT  CIMERA.  IIS  Home  Ave..  Oak  Fork.  lUMoM 


director  brings  an  Instrument  to  a  dealc  :  that  pit 
for  another  student,  who,  after  the  wd.'* 


is  completed,  thinks  that  he  didn’t  ' 
"that  much  done.”  It  is  imperative  fo. 
a  player  or  director  to  KNOW  what  a 
Instrument  actually  needs  in  repair  an 
to  be  absolutely  specific  as  to  what  b 
wanted  and  to  so  state  clearly.  Irt...truc 
tlons  to  “make  it  play  good”  would  mesa 
that  necessary  repairs  must  be  done,  and 
this  does  take  time,  so  much  in  fact,  that 
for  little  more  a  comiriete  overhaul  caa 
be  arranged.  No  reliable  repairman  wHl 
create  unnecessary  work,  but  Instruct!'"' 
for  repairs  should  always  be  in  detail 
Unnecessary  and  ntany  times  foolish 
expense  can  be  avoided  by  knowii.. 
enough  about  an  instrument.  Many 
trumpets  and  valve  instruments  arr 
brought  in,  sometimes  sent  in  by  express, 
because  they  do  not  play,  only  to  find 
that  the  valves  were  interchanged.  In  s 
matter  of  seconds  the  prt^er  valve  k 
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placed  in  the  proper  casing.  This  funda¬ 
mental  should  be  understood  by  any 
player. 

Among  the  generalities  which  may 
puszle  some  players  is  th^  incident  of 
a  hii^h  pitch  instrument  The  younger 
generation  of  players  and  teachers  may 
not  have  seen  a  high  pitch  instrument, 
but  there  are  still  many  of  these  in 
circulation.  They  can  be  identifled  by 
their  being  smaller  in  size  than  a  low 
pKch  instrument  and  in  blowing,  the  pitch 
of  the  instrument  will  almost  be  a  half 
tone  high.  These  instruments  are  worth 
very  little,  but  every  year  customers 
come  in  who  think  they  got  a  "bargain" 
on  one  like  this,  and  want  a  quick  ad¬ 
justment  to  bring  it  in  pitch  only  to 
discover  that  they  have  an  Instrument 
that  is  worthless  for  ensemble  playing. 

Of  very  great  importance  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  the  various  grades 
of  instruments  so  that  a  player,  and 
especially  a  teacher,  is  aware  of  the  true 
value  and  is  able  to  place  an  accurate 
evaluation  on  an  instrument. 

Most  manufacturers  make  a  first  line 
which  is  frequently  sub-divided  into  a 
possible  deluxe,  a  special  and  also  a  reg¬ 
ular  standard  first  line.  After  that,  most 
manufacturers  offer  a  medium  grade  or 
2nd  line  and  then  a  3rd  line  or  low 
priced  model.  In  addition,  there  are  sten¬ 
cil  lines  and  very  cheap  imported  lines. 
To  confuse  the  issue  still  more,  there  are 
some  "first  lines"  that  are  not  as  good 
as  other  manufacturers’  2nd  lines,  and 
some  manufacturers  top  lines  are  com¬ 
parative  to  some  other  manufacturers 
3rd  lines.  Still  others  place  their  name 
on  all  of  their  lines  and  some  make  a 
first  and  3rd  line  without  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grade.  The  only  sure  way  to 
establish  the  true  value  of  an  instrument 
is  to  play  it,  and  to  know  enough  about 
instruments  to  be  able  to  judge  the  real 
value.  Buy  an  instrument  from  a  reliable, 
well  known  and  respected  music  store,  and 
buy  a  well  known  and  toell  advertised 
brand.  Quality  in  an  instrument  is  not 
Just  a  slogan,  but  an  actual  factor  in  the 
life  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
instrument. 

The  ease  of  playing,  construction, 
quality,  intonation  and  response  of  an 
instrument  plays  a  large  part  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  pupil.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
most  expensive  Instrument  is  not  always 
the  most  suitable  for  a  certain  specific 
purpose.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  his 
op|K>rtunlty  in  music  and,  as  the  in¬ 
strument  is  going  to  be  his  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  interest,  it  should  be  a  good 
one  to  help  assure  a  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  No  child  should  be  handicapped  by 
an  impro|>erly  .selected  instrument  or  one 
that  plays  poorly. 

•  •  •  • 

la  the  aeit  iastellaieat  of  this  series  we 
will  discass  the  prebleais  of  the  clarinet 
fiieyer  end  that  Instrameat. 


Band  Scholarship 
Award  Winners  Named 

Winners  of  full  tuition  scholarships  to 
the  ALL-AMERICAN  BAND  CAMP 
were  announced  by  Harrison  Elliott,  of 
Andrews,  editor  of  THE  SOUTH  CARO¬ 
LINA  MUSICIAN,  official  journal  of  the 
South  Carolina  Music  Educators  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  journal  offered  scholarships 
to  six  of  South  Carolina’s  outstanding 
high  school  musicians. 

Scholarship  award  winners  were : 

Miss  Felicia  Cash,  Bassoonist,  Blacks¬ 
burg;  Miss  Dorothy  Godfrey,  French 
Horn,  Spartanburg ;  Miss  Eloise  Martin, 
Xylophonist,  Lancaster;  Wesley  Millard, 
Oboist,  Sumiter;  Junior  Spivey,  Bas.s 
Clarinetist,  Conway;  Fred  Weber,  Jr., 
French  Horn,  Rock  Hill. 


Send  Pictures  of  your  choruses 
to  the  new  editor  of  the  SM 


THE  FRENCH  HORN 

by  Dr.  Birchard  Cear 

Price  $3.00  in  “Twiltex”  binding. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  practically  all  phases  of 
the  Horn — its  history  and  develop¬ 
ment,  "horn  chords,"  use  of  double 
horn,  principles  of  teaching,  etc. 
Dr.  Birchard  Coar 
Garden  Road,  DcKalb,  Illlaola 
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"Tour  mouthpiece  is  truly  revolutionary  in  the  field  of 
’  cornet  and  trumpet  playing.  1  am  enjoying  playing  ease 
I  have  never  known  before.  The  mouthpiece  I  was  using 
suited  me  fine  until  I  tried  the  'HYPERBOLIC.’  I  didn't 
think  such  a  difference  could  be  possible.” 

. Henry  F.  Tate,  Band  Director 

Dublin  High  School,  Dublin,  Georgia 
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TRY  IT  TODAY  AND  TREAT  YOURSELF  TO  A  REVELATION 
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The  Ultimata  Goal 

What  is  the  end  result  of  a  pupil's 
effort?  Is  it  the  attainment  of  a  fast 
tongue,  speedy  lingers,  or  good  tone?  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  factors  are  all  Important  to 
fine  clarinet  playing.  Yet  each  of  these 
factors  is  a  means  to  an  end,  a  ladder 
making  possible  the  real  musical  attain¬ 
ment.  What  is  this  higher  goal  to  which 
all  efforts  must  be  directed?  It  is  this — 
a  capability  for  UNDERSTANDIXG  the 
music,  brought  forth  through  musical 
inteniretation  and  phrasing.  Finger  tech¬ 
nique,  tone,  tongue,  and  all  the  other 
factors  must  be  correlated  among  them¬ 
selves  and  with  interpretation  and  phras¬ 
ing  if  a  concept  of  the  “whole”  is  to  be 
gained. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  one  to 
gain  understanding  he  must  possess  able 
technique.  However,  at  an  early  phase 
of  the  young  clarinetist's  life  the  teacher 
or  conductor  should  stress  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  more  to  good  clarinet 
playing  than  the  ability  to  play  fast.  The 
ability  to  comprehend  dynamics  and 
tempi  is  important.  Proper  interpretation 
would  infer  some  knowledge  of  the  style 
and  mood  of  the  music. 

One  reason  why  so  many  young  clari¬ 
netists  phrase  so  badly  is  this;  they  do 
not  consider  phrasing  as  important  a 
factor  as  a  fast  tongue  or  nimble  flnger.-<. 
Too  many  teachers  begin  their  empha.d.x 
on  interpretation  long  after  they  have 
talked  about  fingerings,  tune  and  the 
other  factors.  Because  this  phrase  of 
musical  learning  Is  introduced  so  late, 
the  student  tends  to  assign  to  it  little 
(if  any)  importance. 

There  are  many  opi>ortunities  for  the 
introduction  of  tempi  and  dynamic  indi¬ 
cations.  In  the  elementary  les.son  biMtk, 
in  the  first  group  ensemble  method  there 
will  probably  be  a  marking  or  two.  Dis¬ 
cuss  alt  pertinent  terms  as  they  are 
reached.  Putting  off  any  discu.^sion  until 
the  “pupils  are  ready”  is  usually  a  com¬ 
pensating  effort  on  the  i>art  of  SOME 
directors.  There  is,  however,  much  truth 
to  the  fact  that  a  pupil  may  be  too  >'ounK 
to  understand  problems  of  phrasing.  By 
the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  the  majority  of 
pupils  will  comprehend  a  “crescendo”  or 
an  accent  mark. 

Ip  high  school  close  observation  of 
marks  includes  problems  of  breathing. 
The  proi)er  place  for  the  breath  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  proper  phrasing.  This  fact  doe.s 
not  seem  to  receive  the  stress  it  deserves. 
Taking  a  breath  just  anywhere  is  not 
good  musicianship  The  breath  punctu- 
at€«6  the  musical  line  and  acts  somewhat 
akin  to  the  bow  of  a  stringed  instrument. 
The  following  i>assage  is  illustrative : 


By  David  Kaplan 


There  is  ample  time  for  a  breath  before  ' 
this  passage  begins.  The  best  place  for ' 
breaths  would  be  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  I 
bars,  but  not  in  both.  The  breath  can  I 
be  taken  quickly  and  the  second  beat 
need  not  be  shortened.  (A  common  error 
among  young  clarinetists  is  to  cut  off ' 
the  beat  that  immediately  precedes  a 
breath.  They  feel  that  much  time  it 
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m-ded  for  the  breath;  thus  they  shorten 
be.its.)  Taking  a  breath  before  the  sev¬ 
en  >h  or  eighth  measure  wiil  disrupt  the 
phrase. 

.'<ound  musical  expression  also  depends 
on  the  tongue.  Good  phrasing  requires 
priper  articulation.  Often  the  exact  artic¬ 
ulation  marking  will  not  be  indicated. 

It  is  then  the  style,  mood,  or  tradition 
of  the  music  that  will  dictate  the  articu¬ 
lation. 

Important  Indeed  is  the  comprehension 
of  the  music  itself.  It  is  advised  that  the 
conductor  explain  something  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  music.  The  beginner  must 
learn  to  determine  what  instrument  car¬ 
ries  the  melody  at  any  given  point.  Kven- 
tually  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will 
be  able  to  determine  where  his  and  all 
the  other  Instruments  fit  into  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  composition.  Thus,  the  direc¬ 
tor  should  spend  some  time  discussing  the 
tyi*e  of  composition  and  how  the  Instru- 
menta.  are  dispersed.  By, the  time  senior 
high  school  or  first  year  college  is  reached, 
the  clarinet  player  should  be  thinking 
.wmewhat  Independently  about  these 
factors. 

I..istening  is  necessary  to  sound  musi¬ 
cianship.  The  clarinetist  must  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  hear  good  music. 
The  conductor  must  point  out  certain 
aspects  of  form  in  music,  instrumentation, 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  that  go 
into  the  under.standlng  of  a  composition. 
It  is  important  that  he  points  out  that 
reflective  thinking  and  listening  to  music 
is  as  important  as  practicing  scales  and 
studies. 

What  el.se  may  contribute  to  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  the  ultimate  goal — the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  music?  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  technical  considerations  must  be  cor¬ 
related  with  such  factors  as  phrasing  and 
interpretation.  The  correct  use  of  the 
breath  and  tongue  influences  pro|>er 
phrasing.  Listening  is  prerequisite  to 
musicianship.  There  is  yet  another  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  theory 
Ls  extremely  helpful  if  one  is  to  properly 
evaluate  and  interpret  a  given  piece  of 
music.  An  analysis  of  the  music  is  needed. 
Such  things  as  form,  harmony,  or  a 
dosen  other  factors  now  take  on  new 
meaning  as  each  seemingly  unrelated 
factor  fits  into  the  concept  of  the  "whole.” 
f'ertalnly  the  young  clarinet  player  busily 
groping  for  correct  notes  and  a  firm  em- 
brochure  can  hardly  be  exi>ected  to  ana¬ 
lyse  the  structure  of  a  Brahms  sonata. 
However,  if  it  is  only  in  the  realization 
of  a  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  the  young- 
.ster  has  accompli.shed  quite  a  lot.  As  the 
clarinetist  matures  and  enters  college  it 
is  high  time  for  the  study  of  theoretic 
rudiments.  <Many  high  schools  offer 
courses  In  music  appreciation  and  theory.) 

CorrctpondcRC* 

A  letter  from  a  band  director  in  Dupo, 
Illinois,  cites  some  problems  in  clarinet 
fundamentals.  The  director  writes: 
".  .  .  This  iMjy  has  not  been  playing  ti>o 
long,  but  in  tbe  short  time  that  he  has 
been  playing  he  has  really  developed  into 
an  outstanding  musician.  .  .  .  He  is  having 
.  .  .  considerable  difficulty  in  the  upper 
register.  Much  squeaking  occurs  as  he 
B  natural  in  the  staff  on  up.  We  have 
tongues,  not  while  playing  legato,  from 
had  his  lay  widened  .  .  .  but  without 
success.  I  have  checked  the  instrument 
for  air  leaks  and  this  is  not  the  answer. 
The  note  is  produced  but  there  is  that 
continual  squeak.  .  . 

The  problems  found  here  invite  a  check 
of  clarinet  fundamentals.  Reed,  opening 
at  tip  of  mouthpiece,  tongue  action,  and 
embouchure  play  against  each  other  in 
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creating  the  problem.  The  proper  reeil 
must  be  suited  to  the  proper  mouthpiece; 
embouchure  will  be  influenced  by  both 
reed  and  mouthpiece. 

This  lad  must  first  of  ail  determine  wHh 
the  help  of  his  instructor,  the  ree<l 
strength  that  suits  his  mouthpiece.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  closer  lay  requires  the  heavier 
reed  while  the  open  lay  needs  the  softer 
reed.  Care  must  bo  exercised  when  con¬ 
sidering  widening  a  mouthpiece  (or  for 
that  matter  in  purchasing  a  new  one). 
Any  change  must  be  minute  and  gradual. 
The  lay  should  be  open  only  as  far  a.x 
is  comfortable  to  play. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  reed  itself. 
The  reed  may  be  too  stiff  or  too  soft.  A 
soft  reed  can  be  clipped  to  obtain  a  new 
surface.  A  hard  reed  may  be  shaven. 
Perhaps  the  reed  is  unbalanced — that  is, 
having  too  much  wood  on  one  side.  This 
accounts  for  much  clarinet  squawking. 
One  way  to  test  for  balance  is  to  play  out 
of  one  corner  of  the  mouth  and,  then 
the  other.  The  easy  and  hard  playing 
sides  will  soon  be  evident  Shave  down 
a  IHtle  of  the  hard  side  (one-half  inch 
from  tip)  to  balance  the  sides  or  clip  a 
bit  of  the  easy  side  forcing  a  new  surface. 
Faulty  lip  pressure  is  often  the  result 
of  unbalanced  reeds. 

The  action  of  the  tongue  is  Important 
to  consider.  The  chalumeau  register  is 
usually  easy  going  from  the  tongue.  The 
same  tongue  action  must  follow  in  the 
throat  and  higher  registers.  Tonguing 
near  the  tip  of  the  reed  with  the  end 
of  the  tongue  (actually  a  bit  on  the 
top-side  and  down)  should  gain  good 
results. 

Any  one  of  these  factors  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  thereof  may  be  responsible  for  this 
lad's  troubles.  Check  the  relationships 
existing  among  reed,  mouthpiece,  em¬ 
bouchure,  tongue,  and  finger  technique. 
Therein  lies  the  problem. 

See  you  next  month !  ! 


Iditer's  Note:  Seed  oil  qaetties*  oad  oa- 
swart  ta  David  KoploB,  Diractar  of  Masic, 
layaelds  Coaiaiaalty  Hiqh  Sebeel,  Rayaeldt, 


Teach  Strings 


(.Starts  on  Page  11) 

spiring  the  student.  He  inspired  me; 
he  filled  me  with  the  desire  to  want 
to  learn,  the  desire  to  practice — not 
only  to  practice  Kruetzer,  hut  to 
memorize  the  book.  May  I  repeat, 
don't  feel  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
teach  beginning  strings  Just  because 
you  are  not  a  good  performer  on 
stringed  instruments. 

You  don’t  know  how  to  get  started? 
Make  a  visit  to  a  place  where  they 
have  a  good  strings  program.  You  will 
find  a  most  sympathetic  ear  for  your 
problems.  The  music  teacher  or  super¬ 
visor  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
give  you  ail  the  assistance  possible; 
and  he  will  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
you  came  to  his  particular  school  for 
information  regarding  strings.  You 
will  be  among  friends;  and  you  will 
find  that  they  have  had  like  problems. 
The  solutions  to  their  problems  may 
be  the  solutions  to  your  problems. 
Perhaps  they  start  their  strings  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  Don’t  over- 
(Turn  to  Page  38) 
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Hope  you  all  had  a  pleasant  and  fruit¬ 
ful  Vacation.  I've  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  some  of  you  readers  In  New 
York  this  summer.  Most  of  us  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  suitable  liter¬ 
ature  for  our  beginning  as  well  as  our 
more  advanced  groups.  I  hope  that  this 
article  will  fulflll  some  of  your  needs. 

Many  of  us  are  not  aware  of  some 
excellent  musical  material  published  by 
Stainer  and  Bell,  London — The  Poly- 
chordla  String  Library,  arranged  by  J. 
Brown — and  available  through  Galaxy. 
These  are  published  with  full  scores — the 
piano  part  may  be  omitted  In  many  of 
them.  The  material  Is  very  simple  and 
melodious,  utilising  the  D  Major  scale 
finger  pattern.  They  progress  gradually 
to  the  more  difficult  finger  patterns. 

The  BoWn  Album  No.  9  Polychordia 
has  11  very  easy  tunes  with  piano.  The 
accidentals  are  written  before  each  note 
with  simple  rhythms.  All  bowings  are 
marked  and  there  are  occasional  finger¬ 
ings. 

Kathleen  Album  No.  7  —  has  6  very 
easy  pieces  with  piano. 

Kanyaroo  No.  IS — 6  very  easy  pieces 
with  piano. 

Sunfioioer  Album  No.  8 — four  dances. 

Bed/ont  Album — seven  pieces  by  Bach. 

Arundel  Suite  No.  10 — seven  movements 
in  style  of  17th  Cent. 

Oolliwog  Albunv — 5  easy  pieces. 

Aii  of  the  above  albums  are  in  first 
position. 

There  are  many  more  albums  for  vari¬ 
ous  grade  levels,  including  professlonai 
.xtring  orchestras. 

Interesting  music  playable  in  string 
quartets  or  larger  string  groups — “Fid¬ 
dling  for  Fun”  by  Philip  Gordon,  pub¬ 
lished  by  O.  Schirmer,  N.  Y.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  short  and  creatively  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  name  each  con>position.  All 
scales  are  played  in  unison  and  then 
embodied  in  one  of  the  parts.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  asked,  “Which  instrument  plays 
the  scale?"  The  material  is  delightful. 

"Spotlight  on  Strings"  by  Louise  Mig- 
uin,  published  by  Willis  Music  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio — for  young  string  players 
contains  tuneful  melodies  with  melodic 
interest  in  all  parts. 

Music  originally  written  for  amateurs — 
scored  from  original  viols  by  A.  Dolmetsch 
for  modem  string  instruments  by  P.  A. 
Grainger  (Cadek),  published  by  O.  Schir¬ 
mer,  N.  Y.,  yet  retaining  the  playing 
“for  fun”  atmosphere  try: 

Ferrabosco,  Alfonso  —  The  Four 
Note  Pavan 


By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Jenkins,  John  —  5  Part  Fantasy 

No.  1 

Lavces,  William — 6  Part  Fantasy 
&  Air,  No.  1 

The  above  may  be  played  with  various 
combinations  of  instruments. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  good  Ist 
position  players  and  are  looking  for  inter¬ 
esting  quartets  which  are  appealing  to 
both  listener  as  well  as  performer,  yet 
do  not  sound  “educational,”  try ; 

“Introduction  to  Chamber  .Music,"  No.  I, 
Siring  Quarter  in  D; — No.  i — String 
Quarter  in  F,  both  by  Charles  Hambourg. 
The  composer  has  written  these  quartets 
in  the  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  Lengnic,  London,  England. 
Scores  and  parts  are  available  from  Mills 
Music,  N.  Y. 

Music  of  intermediate  difficulty  is  con¬ 
tained  In  the  “Julliard  Intermediate  Series 
for  String  Orchestra" — selected  and  edited 
by  Albert  Stoessel,  published  by  O.  Schir¬ 
mer,  N.  Y.  All  have  full  scores.  In  the 
first  set  are  contained  works  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach: 

1.  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon — Chorale 
— Prelude  arr.  Stoessel 

2.  Prelude  from  Violin  Sonata — E,  arr. 
Stoessel 

3.  Fantasia,  O — arr.  Volkel 

4.  Pastorale,  C — arr.  Volkel 

6.  Fugue,  O — arr.  Volkel 

All  of  the  above  have  third  violin  parts 
to  use  in  absence  of  viola. 

6.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  D — from  “The 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord”  Bk.  1  No.  5 — 
arr.  Kramer 

Set  2  —  Selected  and  Arranged  by 
Kramer : 

1.  Madrigal  “Tu  m’uccidi  o  crudele” 
by  Carlo  Oesualdo 

2.  Sonata  xxx,  the  Cat’s  Fugue  by 
Domenico  Scarlatti 

3.  Edward  Orieg  —  Adagio  Cantabile 
from  Deux  Pieces  Symphoniques. 

Set  3: 

1.  Jean  Baptists  Lully,  Suite  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Pieces  from  Armide  et  Renaud. 

2.  Henry  Purcell,  Suite  from  Dido  and 
Aneas.  Contains: 

1.  Overture 

2.  The  Triumphing  Dance 

3.  With  Drooping  Wings 

4.  The  Witches’  Dance 

5.  Sailor’s  Hornpipe 

3.  Girolamo  Frescobaldi,  Toccata  and 
Bergamasca  from  “Piori  MusicaU."  Organ 
is  ad  libitum. 

A  suite  for  String  Orchestra  by  Edward 
T.  Milkey,  published  by  Boston  Music  Co., 
Is  excellent  preparatory  work  for  the 


contemporary  idiom  using  trembelo,  pizzi¬ 
cato  and  the  whole-tone  scale  technique. 
It  calls  for  little  position  work.  This  work 
is  very  appealing  to  listener  as  well  as 
performer. 

I  do  hope  this  column  has  been  of 
assistance  to  you.  See  you  next  month '. 


Editor's  Note:  Soad  all  quosHeas  oad  oa- 
SWOTS  to  Aaqolo  Lo  Morioao,  School  ot  Masle, 
Wostora  Miealqoa  Colloqo  ot  Edueotioa,  Kola- 
arazoo,  MIcklqoa. 


Whoa  aiaslcioas  bay  strlaq  lostraoioats,  thoy 
spoad  all  kiads  of  nioaoy  to  obtoia  tho  oaos 
with  tho  vary  ilaast  toool  qaolity. 

PLEASE— doo't  spoil  yoar  tiao  lastraaioat  by 
oslaq  laiitatloa  strlaqs;  ooaioly,  of  motol  or 
othor  ehoop  saotorlals. 

Oalv  6UT  aad  CUT  WOUND  striaqs  hove  tho 
mMlIty  to  briaq  out  to  Its  fall  aioasuro  oil 
tao  booatiful  toao  your  iastrumoot  holds. 
To  got  thoso  fiaost  strlaqs  look  for  oad  ia- 
sist  oa  tho  followlaq  tri 
guoroatood. 


To  got  thoso  fiaost  strlaqs  look  for  oad  ia- 
sist  oa  tho  followlaq  trodo  aomos.  They  ore 
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YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 
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HEW  KAY  BASS  AHD  CELLO 
DESIGHED  FOR  TEEH-AGERS  \ 


School  bass  and  cello  developed 
in  conjunction  with  AIENC  string 
authorities  and  other  experts 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  aRO,  Prof.  Gil¬ 
bert  Waller,  chairman  of  the  MENC  String 
Committee,  asked  for  cooperation  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  development  of  letter  string 
instruments  for  use  in  schools. 

In  response,  the  Kay  Musical  Instrument 
Company  met  and  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Waller  and  his  committee  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  school  line  of  basses  and 
cellos,  the  last  of  which  arc  the  new  Kay 
Standard  scIkwI  models  for  high  school  and 
college  students.  These  were  finally  ap¬ 
proved  and  went  into  production  late  this 
summer. 


''JUNIOR''  KAYS  FOR 
GRADE  SCHOOL 

Illustrated  to  the  right  arc  nine-year-old 
children  playing  the  Junior  Kays,  a  bass  and 
cello  designed  for  grade  school  children.  In¬ 
troduced  alxiut  a  year  ago,  these  smaller 
size  models  are  Ix-ing  used  to  complete  the 
string  instrumentation  in  hundreds  of 
grade  school  orchestras.  “Juniors”  arc 
alxiut  half  the  standard  size,  yet  arc  authen¬ 
tic  in  shape,  design  and  register. 

For  full  particulars  call  at  your 
favorite  music  store  or  write  fac¬ 
tory  for  circular. 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENT 

COMPANY 


1640  Walnut  Street, 


Improved  design  and  alignment  i 
make  Scljool  KAYS  < 

twice  as  easy  to  how  and  finger 
. . .  enhance  the  tone,  too!  I 

As  a  result  of  extensive  surveys,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  MENC  String  Committee  author¬ 
ities,  a  new  bass  and  cello  are  now  available 
for  school  orchestra  use.  Known  as  the  Kay 
Standard  school  models,  the  bass  is  regula¬ 
tion  3/4  size  and  the  cello  is  full  size,  but  they 
differ  from  regular  models  in  weight  and  , 
alignment. 

Strings  of  the  Kay  School  instruments  arc 
closer  to  the  fingcrixiard,  which  means  less  , 
pressure  is  needed  to  play.  Bowing  radius  is 
reduced  for  easier  manipulation.  And  im¬ 
portant  acoustical  changes  in  the  sound 
chamlx^r  make  the  instruments  more  re¬ 
sponsive,  give  them  bigger  tone. 

Tests  indicate  that  excellent  results  may 
be  expected  .  .  .  particularly  with  teen-age 
beginners.  The  student  has  Ix'tter  control  of 
intonation,  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in 
general  technique.  'Ehese  factors,  plus  the 
improvements  in  design,  also  improve  tone 
quality  to  a  marked  degree.  | 

Lighter,  Yet  Standard  Size 

Both  the  Kay  Standard  school  bass  and 
cello  are  regulation  adult  size  .  .  .  yet  are 
significantly  lighter  in  weight.  This  is 
achieved  in  large  measure  through  use  of 
thinner  laminations  for  txxlies  of  the  in¬ 
struments,  which  also  adds  to  their  reson¬ 
ance— especially  the  cello. 

The  new  Kay  .Standard  bass  and  cello 
complete  the  company's  entirely  redesigned 
student  line  which  also  includes  the  “Junior” 
bass,  “Junior"’  cello  and  “Intermediate” 
cello  models. 

Available  From  All  Music  Stores 


Chicago  12,  Illinois 


Production  of  new  Kay  .Standard  models  is 
not  expected  to  match  demand  for  several 
months  to  come.  The  company,  therefore, 
urges  that  these  new  Kays  lx*  seen  and  tried 
as  s(x>n  as  [xissible,  thus  allowing  suflicient 
time  for  delivery. 

Priees  are  only  slightly  higher  than 
lowest-priced  student  mixlels.  .\nd  like  all 
Kays,  they  may  be  pqrchased  through  any 
music  store. 


Teach  Strings 

{Starts  OH  Pagr  11) 

look  the  more  talented  vocalists  tor 
prospective  violinists.  Ask  the  super¬ 
visor  if  any  service  club  in  the  city 
has  bought  a  bass,  cello  or  viola  and  ' 
is  renting  the  instrument  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  and 
is  being  done  by  many  service  clubs. 

As  a  band  director  you  are  the 
logical  person  to  initiate  the  strings 
program.  You  know  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  and  you  have  been  successful 
as  a  leader  in  the  community.  The 
public  looks  to  you  for  anything 
musical.  Your  methods  of  approach 
for  string  players  should  be  the  same 
as  for  woodwind,  brass,  and  percus¬ 
sion.  From  the  beginner's  viewpoint, 
strings  are  as  easy  or  as  difficult  to 
play  correctly  as  any  other  in¬ 
strument.  Forget  forever  the  old 
theory  that  strings  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  play,  that  it  takes  years  of 
practice  and  extremely  long  hair,  that 
strings  are  for  the  very  few!  This 
approach  always  reminds  me  of  the 
negative  salesman  approach;  The 
doorbell  rings  and  a  grade-school  lad 
holds  up  a  ticket  and  says,  “You  don't 
want  to  buy  a  ticket  to  our  operetta, 
do  you?” 

Use  the  positive  approach.  Say  to 
the  student,  “Tom  do  want  to  play 
the  violin,  it  is  easy  to  play,  it  is 
fun,  and  you  do  play  tunes.”  Glamor¬ 
ise  each  of  the  strings.  Sell  the  student 
and  parents  on  the  Idea  of  owning 
his  own  viola,  cello,  or  bass,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  tremendous  advan¬ 
tages  in  owning  one’s  own  instrument. 
I  have  found  more  participation  and 
advancement  by  students  who  were 
the  owners  of  their  respective  In¬ 
struments. 

Mr.  Band  Director,  you  can  take 
the  initiative  in  beginning  strings 
for  your  well-balanced  music  program. 
Take  the  optomistic  view  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  strings.  Sell  yourself  first  on 
the  idea  that  you  can  teach — find  the 
information  that  is  needed — seek  an 
inspiration,  and  be  proud  that  you  are 
a  teacher.  Give  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  strings.  Have  faith 
in  your  ability  to  teach  them. 


ENTER  TODAY 

SNAPSHOT  CONTEST 

Soloists  —  Ensembles 
Vocalists 

All  Students  Eligible 

$«id  Pietarat  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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M.vny  Artu'I.K8  H.wk  Been  Written 
about  the  difficulty  of  organizing  a 
good  instrumental  program  in  a  rural 
school  system. 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  a 
review  of  the  past  year,  entirely,  but 
as  an  aid  and  bit  of  encouragement 
to  those  teachers  faced  with  this  sit¬ 
uation — smali  enrollment  in  a  typical 
farm  area. 

Instrumental  music  at  the  beginning 
of  our  school  year  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
but  the  school  and  community  were 
clamoring  for  a  band — a  marching 
band — representation  in  the  local 
parades,  of  which  there  were  many. 
The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  a 
few  of  the  steps  we  took  in  building 
a  first  year  band.  Cooperation  and  in¬ 
terest  were  the  two  things  on  which 
we  had  to  begin  our  work.  These  are 
very  important! 

My  first  task  was  to  make  a  thorough 
check  of  the  instrumentalists  already 
available.  In  the  elementary  school 
there  were  nine  and  in  the  junior 
high  and  high  school,  twenty-five. 
With  the  exception  of  about  ten  high 
school  students,  they  were  all  be¬ 
ginners.  This,  however,  was  a  good 
start.  With  some  help  from  a  local 
music  dealer,  who  rented  new  horns 
on  a  trial  plan,  and  100%  cooperation 
from  our  administration  who  pur¬ 
chased  several  of  the  larger  brass  in¬ 
struments,  marching  equipment  and 
an  adequate  band  library  for  one  year, 
i  our  band  program  soared  from  a  mere 
thirty-four  to  seventy-five  after  the 
first  six  months.  By  stressing  in¬ 
strumentation,  I  was  able  to  get  a 
well-balanced  group  of  eighteen  in  the 
grade  school  band  and  thirty-six  in 
the  high  school  band.  In  order  to 
stimulate  local  interest,  the  band  was 
participating  in  parades  and  doing 
some  elementary  marching  formations 
between  the  halves  of  basketball 
games.  (We  have  no  football  team.) 
The  elementary  band  was  playing  for 
assembly  programs  and  had  played  for 
the  dedication  of  the  new  grade 
school  addition. 

Up  until  this  time  we  were  re¬ 
hearsing  two  periods  per  week  during 
school  hours  (our  students  are  all  bus 
students  )  and  my  instrumental 
periods  were  benefiting  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  students.  Due  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  students,  my 


yjmA.  £and. 


In  just  one  short  year  Miss  Jean  B.  Hays,  energetic  Band  Director  from  the  West 
Lampert  Township  School  District,  Lamport,  Pa.,  developed  this  wonderful  band. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  pleasure  in  saluting  this  young  bandmistress  for  her 
contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the  school  students  of  Lampert,  Pa. 


schedule  was  becoming  overcrowded, 
so  was  rearranged  to  include  group 
instruction  on  like  instruments  for 
beginners  and  sectional  rehearsals  for 
band  members.  This  was  an  important 
step,  for  it  made  our  band  periods 
much  more  valuable.  The  students 
kncic  the  music  when  they  came  to 
band  rehearsal. 

The  band  was  being  noticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community  and  the  need 
for  uniforms  was  now  the  topic  for 
discussion.  In  order  to  raise  some 
money,  the  parents,  with  the  help  of 
the  administration  and  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  director,  organized  a  Band  Parents 
Club  and  set  to  work  planning  a 
spring  band  concert — proceeds  to  go 
to  the  Uniform  Fund.  A  total  of  $350 
was  realized  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
cert — a  fine  start.  More  has  been 
raised  by  the  band  themselves  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  parades  and  furnishing 
band  music  for  community  functions. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
band  program  had  passed  the  one- 
hundred  mark,  with  twenty-two  in 
the  grade  school  organization  and 
forty-five  in  the  high  school  band. 

Our  work  did  not  end  in  June,  how¬ 


ever.  The  Board  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  holding  the  band  together 
over  the  summer  and  it  was  “no 
sooner  said  than  done.”  They  spon¬ 
sored  a  summer  band  program  which 
gave  our  students  eighteen  hours  of 
group  instruction  and  one  2-hour  band 
rehearsal  per  week  over  a  period  of 
six  weeks.  As  a  result  of  this,  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  lost  ground  due 
to  the  long  summer  lay-off.  Many 
students  walked  long  distances  or  rode 
bicycles  to  take  lessons  and  Band 
Parents  furnished  transportation  for 
those  who  lived  great  distances  away. 

Future  plans  are  a  drive-in  band 
concert  on  the  Village  Green  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  annual  Community 
Fair,  both  in  September.  Proceeds 
from  these  events,  we  hope,  will  en¬ 
able  the  Band  Parents  Club  to  place 
an  order  for  band  uniforms  in  the 
Fall. 

After  only  one  year,  our  high  school 
band  will  be  able  to  boast  a  well- 
balanced  uniformed  organization  of 
almost  fifty  pieces  and  is  well  on  the 
way  to  proving  that  a  good  high 
school  band  in  a  small  rural  com¬ 
munity  can  be  made  a  reality. 


Written  especially  for  the  School  Musician  ' 


(Bif.  TnisLA.  ^Bon,  (B.  diasfA, 

Director,  High  School  Band 
West  Lampert,  Pa. 


•r,  1951 
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FOR 

SCHOOL  USE 


Its  rugged  construction, 
lightness  in  weight  ond 
uniformity  in  appear¬ 
ance  makes  it  both  an 
economy  and  a  credit 
to  oil  school  orchestras 
and 


ind  bonds. 

SEE  IT  TODAY  AT 
YOUR  DEALER’S  STORE 


when  folded, 
easily  carried 
in  one  hand 


Height  quickly 
adjustable  from 
25"  to  54" 


Fixed  bracket 
insures 

group  uniformity 
of  stands 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


By  C.  Wallace  Gould 


Sometime  ago  in  an  arranginK  class 
which  I  was  teaching  it  happened  that 
I  the  particular  project  of  the  day  wa-s  the 
'  making  of  an  arrangement  for  string 
instruments  of  the  piano  piece  ‘Curious 
Story’  by  Robert  Schumann.  When  I 
made  the  assignment,  I  explained  to  the 
class  that  although  the  original  piano 
part  often  had  chords  of  five  and  six 
tones,  I  nevertheless  expected  them  to 
reduce  the  harmony  to  four  parts,  one 
for  First  Violin,  one  for  Second,  one  for 
Viola,  and  one  for  Cello  and  Siring  Bass 
playing  in  unison  but  actually  sounding 
in  octaves. 

I  likewise  explained  to  the  class  that 
the  phrasing  marks  printed  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  piano  part  should  be  more  or  less 
disregarded  due  to  the  fact  that  string 
instrument  phrasing  has  to  be  different 
due  to  bowing  requirements.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  I  explained  the  procedure  for 
marking  in  the  Up-bow  and  Down-bow 
signs  that  would  be  needed  to  guide  the 
string  players. 

Naturally,  I  was  not  surprised  to  And 
that  some  of  the  students  had  Incorrectly 
bowed  certain  passages,  especially  since 
these  same  students  were  not  string 
instrument  players.  Also,  the  fact  that 
their  phrasing  marks  were  not  always 
correct  did  not  disturb  me. 

I  was,  however,  somewhat  concerned 
to  note  in  their  arrangements  that  in 
reducing  their  harmony  to  four  parts 
(I  would  not  allow  any  double  stopping 
in  this  particular  assignment  in  any  of 
the  string  parts)  they  were  not  too  care¬ 
ful  to  note  which  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tones  of  the  chords  to  use  and  were 
also  careless  in  their  spacing  of  the  chord 
tones :  they  frequently  left  an  unneces¬ 
sary  open  space  betwen  soprano  and  alto 
parts,  or  between  ba.ss  and  tenor  parts. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  harmony 
courses  which  they  bad  all  been  required 
to  take  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  arranging 
course,  the  necessity  of  always  including 
a  root,  a  third,  and  a  seventh  (when 
present)  had  beeii  frequently  stressed, 
I  was  somewhat  disturbed.  They  had 
also  learned  in  their  harmony  courses  the 
best  manner  of  spacing  chord  tones  so 
as  to  obtain  the  most  effective  resonance. 

Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  band  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  state  organisation  song. 
I  am  not  going  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  song,  the  state,  nor  the  arranger 
because  I  do  not  want  to  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  embarrassment  to  the  principal  per¬ 
son  Involved.  The  music  of  the  song  was 
fairly  well  prepared  although  the  words 
were  the  usual  trite  glorification  of  ‘the 
most  wonderful  state  in  the  land.  Oh  how 
I  love  You,  blah,  blah,  blah !' 

But  the  arrangement !  The  spacing  of 
parts  was  very  bad,  with  wide  gaiis  In 
the  middle  of  the  harmony  left  unfilled. 
Thus  the  arrangement  sounded  thin  and 
lacking  in  resonance.  Likewise  the  mel¬ 
ody  parts  were  too  heavily  covered  and 
inner  supporting  harmonies  were  covered 
in  a  weak  manner  and  often  by  the  wrong 
instruments.  Apparently  the  arranger 


merely  took  the  original  piano  part,  looked 
up  the  correct  keys  into  which  to  trans¬ 
pose  the  various  parts,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  copy  parts  for  the  various  in¬ 
struments  from  the  piano  part  which 
best  suited  his  fancy. 

An  arrangement  for  band,  or  orche.sira. 
of  a  piano  piece  or  of  a  song,  is  much 
more  than  merely  copying  parts  into 
transposed  keys  according  to  the  notes 
contained  in  the  original  composer’s  ver¬ 
sion.  The  pedal  of  the  piano,  particularly 
the  ‘loud’  or  sustaining  pedal,  can  cover 
up  a  multitude  of  omissions,  e^>ec!ally 
when  this  pedal  Is  depressed,  the  upper 
partialsof  harmonic  fundamentals  sounded 
vibrate  in  sympathy  on  the  upper  strings. 
Thus  a  certain  richness  of  harmonic 
overtones  is  added  to  a  piano  piece  which 
is  played  with  frequent  use  of  the  sus¬ 
taining  pedal. 

These  overtones  cannot  be  depended 
upon  in  a  band  arrangement  and  must 
therefore  be  added  artificially.  In  other 
words  brass  chords  in  one  register  must 
often  be  re-inforced  up  an  octive  by  the 
wood-winds.  Likewise  the  melody  part 
must  not  only  be  doubled  at  the  unison, 
but  often  at  the  first  octave  above  and 
the  first  below  as  well.  In  band  arrange¬ 
ments,  bass  parts  also  sound  better  when 
often  doubled  at  the  octave.  To  obtain 
a  good  resonant  arrangement  for  band, 
the  chords  must  be  much  fuller,  more 
extended  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  more  hi  conformity  with  good  har¬ 
monic  rules  for  doubling  of  tones  than 
they  would  have  to  be  when  played  on 
the  piano.  The  chords  must  be  more 
widely  spread  out  with  fewer  gaps  be¬ 
tween  tones,  except  in  the  lower  registers 
where  the  result  would  be  thickness  if 
the  spacing  were  too  close. 

One  of  the  students  in  the  arranging 
class  said  to  me  when  I  corrected  his 
work,  "But  I  didn’t  know  that  we  had  to 
look  for  all  those  things !  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  I  must  analyse  one  chord 
at  a  time  when  making  my  arrange¬ 
ments?" 

That  Is  exactly  what  it  is  necessary  to 
do  if  the  result  Is  to  be  a  rich,  full 
sounding  arrangement !  Making  a  good 
arrangement  will  take  a  lot  of  time  and 
patience,  and  many  passages  will  have 
to  be  changed  frequently  before  the  final 
perfect  arrangement. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  art  of 
band  and  orchestra  arranging  is  that  the 
arranger  must  keep  so  many  things  in 
mind  at  one  time.  He  never  finds  him¬ 
self  at  a  loss  for  interesting  things  to 
think  about.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
details  to  study  and  to  include. 

To  become  a  fine  arranger,  the  student 
must  know  his  rules  of  harmony  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  In  my  harmony 
classes  the  students  have  sometimes  com¬ 
plained  about  all  the  work  that  has  had 
to  be  done.  However,  once  they  take  the 
course  in  arranging  they  usually  are 
grateful  for  every  bit  of  harmonic  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  may  have.  If  a  person  is 
to  become  a  successful  arranger,  he  must 
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bf  able  to  dissect  the  harmonies  of  other 
composers  and  then  be  able  to  re-con¬ 
struct  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  Include 
not  only  the  necessary  tones  but  to 
enrich  the  general  effect  through  proper 
doubling,  etc. 

I  guess  that  there  is  not  an  activity  in 
this  life  in  which  patience  is  not  a  virtue. 
It  certainly  is  a  virtue  when  one  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  arrangement  for  a  large  instru¬ 
mental  ensemble.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  arranger  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  this  quality  in  thinking  out  all 
the  minute  details  that  his  Job  requires. 
If  he  does  not  exercise  patience  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  arrangement,  he  may  find  his 
carelessness  has  paid  poor  dividends 
when  he  hears  his  arrangement  played 
by  a  well  balanced  instrumental  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  the 
obtaining  of  the  proper  harmonic  training 
before  commencing  work  in  arranging, 
I  have  always  stressed  In  my  classes  in 
harmony,  practical  work  at  the  piano 
keyboard.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
better  place  for  the  would-be-arranger  to 
solve  his  harmonic  problems  than  at  the 
keyboard.  Here  he  can  hear  what  he  has 
written  or  arranged  better  than  he  can 
mentally.  The  ability  to  harmonize  given 
melodies  at  the  piano  or  to  develop  modu¬ 
lations  is  an  Invaluable  asset  in  the 
arrangers  equipment.  At  the  piano  every¬ 
thing  is  literally  in  front  of  the  arranger 
in  black  and  white. 

See  you  next  month ! 


Editor's  Net#:  Sosd  all  qsesHoos  osd  oa- 
swors  to  C.  Wolloeo  Geold,  The  School  of 
Mnic,  Northwostoro  Ualvorsity,  Evoostos,  III!- 
sols. 


NAMM  Elects  Officers 
For  19S1-S2  Year 


The  new  Officers  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Music  Merchants  (NAMM") 
were  elected  for  the  1951-62  year  during 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Industry  Trade 
Show  in  Chicago  last  July. 

They  were  elected  as  follows:  Ray  S. 
Erlandson,  President,  San  Antonio  Music 
Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Harry  E. 
Callaway,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Thearle  Music  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Thomas  J.  Holland,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  Glen  Brothers  Music 
Company,  Salt  L,ake  City,  Utah.  Ben  F. 
Duvall,  Secretary-Sales  Manager,  W.  W. 
Kimball  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  eight  new  directors  elected  were  as 
follows:  A.  Perry  Avery,  President, 
Avery  Piano  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ted  W.  Brown,  President,  Ted  Brown 
Music  Company,  Tacoma,  Washington. 
Arthur  E.  Godfrey,  President,  Williams 
Piano  Company,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da¬ 
kota.  Ralph  O.  Grassmueck,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Berry  &  Grassmueck,  Pasadena, 
California.  Parker  M.  Harris,  President, 
Philip  Werlein,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  Lou¬ 
isiana.  John  H.  Troup,  President,  John  H. 
Troup  Music  House,  Inc.,  Lancaster, 
Penna.  Russell  B.  Wells,  President,  The 
Chas.  E.  Wells  Music  Company,  Denver, 
Colorado.  Frank  O.  Wilking,  President, 
Wilking  .Music  Company,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana. 

One  of  the  keynotes  of  the  convention 
Was  "Better  Service  and  Public  Relations 
With  Local  Music  Educators.” 

There  are  over  1,000  different  Retail 
Music  Merchants  who  are  members  of 
NAMM.  If  your  dealer  is  a  member,  he 
has  pledged  greater  service  to  you  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year. 
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DELUXE  BLUE 
PORTA-DESK 


For  that  "Name  Band  Look” 
—  more  bands  use  Porta- 
Desks  than  all  other  dance 
stands  combined!  They’re 
handsome,  sturdy,  practical, 
lightweight.  Blue  embossed 
leatherette,  with  flashy  silver 
striping,  over  reinforced  cor¬ 
rugated  board.  Porta-Desks 
fold  flat  for  easy  carrying. 


NEW  5-SIDED  MODEL 


n.75 


“HOLLYWOOD’’ 

PORTA-DESK 


The  lowest-priced  stand  on 
the  market,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest!  Cardinal  red 
base  and  light  grey  music 
shelf.  Same  rigid  material, 
same  capacity  as  the  De  Luxe 
Porta-Desk;  hinged,  single 
construction  for  easy  setting 
up  and  carrying.  Almost  im¬ 
possible  to  knock  over.  Save 
money  by  using  low-cost 
"Holly woods”  for  travel  and 
rehearsals,  and  De  Luxe 
Porta-Desks  for  stage  work! 
Set  of  four  "Hollywoods,” 
just  $7! 


NEW  SELMER 
PORTA-LIGHl 


NOW  COSTS  LESS— and  haa  an  On- 
OfT  Switch!  Complete  with  switch, 
bulb  and  extra-long  (8  ft.)  cord,  for 
ji^  $1.98  (was  $2.25).  Fits  both 
De  Luxe  and  Hollywood  Porta- 
Desks,  and  most  flat-front  stands. 


!*Nnen  w*  mttb 


SHOW  BOOK  No.  16  shows  you  the  newest,  finest  in¬ 
strument  accessories  made  by  Selmer.  GET  YOUR 
FREE  COPY  by  writing  Dept  H-92,  Selmer, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 
Moderate  Cost 
Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Schmidt  International 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St. 

Jersey  City  7.  New  Jersey 


In  the  modern  mode  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Lt.  Col.  George  S.  Howard, 
Director  of  the  famed  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band,  is  shown  arriving  by  helicopter  at 
Berlin's  Olympic  Stadium  during  the  Band's  racant  tours  overseas.  After  alighting 
from  the  plane  Col.  Howard  conducted  a  concert  before  this  huge  crowd  of  130,000 
Berliners.  It  is  truly  "America's  Democracy  at  Work." 


The  Air  Force  Band 
Blows  America*s  Horn 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band  has  returned 
to  Washington  after  completing  a  sensa¬ 
tional  60  day  goodwill  tour  of  Kurope  and 
North  Africa  in  whfrh  It  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  and  acclamation  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  contemporary  music.  I.ed 
hy  lA.  Col.  George  S.  Howard,  these  musi¬ 
cal  airmen  perforified  44  concerts  In  10 
countries  to  an  aggregate  audience  of 
421,000  peoi)Ie.  Ap|)earing  in  a  total  of 
32  cities  on  the  20,000  mile  tour,  the 
I'SAF  Band  had  an  average  attendance 
of  14,483  people  for  Its  29  concerts  pre¬ 
sented  before  foreign  nationals  while  the 
average  attendance-  for  all  44  concerts 
(civilian  and  military)  was  9,568.  This 
amount  would  have  been  greater  had  it 
not  been  for  the  limited  seating  or  stand¬ 
ing  facilities  In  the  various  cities  visited. 

It  Is  significant  that  in  these  pre<'arious 
times  when  America  Is  seeking  peace  and 
friendship  only  to  have  Its  every  effort 
jiuriH)sely  distorted,  misconstrued,  and 
maligned  by  a  certain  vicious  propaganda 
machine,  that  this  heretofore  infallible 
organization  was  powerless  In  combatting 
the  relation-cementing  value  of  these 
musical  embassadors.  Whether  It  was  in 
the  shadows  of  Landsberg  prison  where 
Nazi  generals  have  been  confined  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  a  Communist  in¬ 
fested  audience  In  Trieste,  or  before  home¬ 
less  Arabs  in  Tripoli,  the  music  of  the 
Air  Force  Band  spoke  Its  International 


language  and  no  amount  of  fabricatiora 
could  dissuade  the  people  otherwise. 

From  Ireland  to  Libya,  from  Holland 
to  Trieste,  from  Kngland  to  Austria,  th» 
audiences  left  the  concerts  with  a  different 
conception  of  Americans  and  American 
culture  than  the  aforementioned  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  had  them  believing  previ¬ 
ously  and  the  ensuing  goodwill  value  n( 
the  concerts  presented  were  of  inestimable 
value. 

Conclusive  proof  of  the  foregoing  oc¬ 
curred  In  Berlin's  mammoth  Olympic 
Stadium  where  the  Air  Force  Band  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  tribute  ever  given  any 
musical  organization.  As  the  hand  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  the  concert  site  It  observed 
five  endless  rivers  of  humanity  converging 
upon  It.  Arriving  at  the  handstand,  the 
musicians  were  greeted  with  a  sight  un¬ 
known  in  music  annals;  130,000  Berlinen 
sardine-packed  in  the  huge  stadium  while 
an  additional  100,000  were  outside  the 
gates  clamoring  for  admission.  (Of  thic 
amount  an  estimated  50,000  people  were 
from  the  Uussian  sector  of  the  city.)  A 
little  drama  was  lent  the  occasion  as  CoL 
Howard  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  present  in  a  helicopter,  was  de¬ 
posited  at  the  foot  of  the  |K>dlum,  mounted 
it  and  then  picked  up  the  baton  to  com¬ 
mence  a  concert  to  top  all  concerts. 

Berlin  was  not  alone  in  its  acclama¬ 
tion.  In  bomb-leveled  Darmstadt  where 
50,000  people  died  in  one  night's  bomb¬ 
ing,  20,000  Germans  came  to  their  de¬ 
stroyed  Frledens  Plats,  now  used  as  a 
place  for  Communist  rallies,  to  hear  the 
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at  home  quite  frequently.” 

Rita  Is  In  the  seventh  grade  In  Maple¬ 
wood  Junior  High  School.  Her  Interest 
In  music  began  early  In  her  life  when 
she  heard  the  other  members  of  her 
family  playing. 

This  Is  Rita’s  first  year  In  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  she  Is  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  about  It.  She  likes  the  other  players 
and  says  that  they  are  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful.  She  is  the  youngest  member  of  the 
orchestra  but  hasn’t  found  that  a  handi¬ 
cap.  Mark  Silver,  the  conductor,  thinks 
Rita  plays  well  and  has  an  enormous 
potential  as  a  musician. 

“My  wife  and  I  have  always  enjoyed 
good  music  and  we  feel  that  music  is 
an  important  part  of  our  family  life,” 
Rita’s  father  said.  “We  enjoy  our  musical 
evenings  at  home  and  I  am  quite  proud 
to  have  my  two  daughters  playing  with 
me  In  the  Center  Symphony  Orchestra.” 


At  12  She  Play$  in 
a  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Useful 
Uke  . 


Rita  Feldel  of  Maplewood  is  only  12 
years  old  but  she  Is  already  a  member 
of  a  complete  symphony  orchestra.  She 
plays  the  flute  In  the  Center  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.  Jewish 
Center. 

When  Rita  goes  to  a  Center  Symphony 
Orchestra  rehearsal  at  the  Jewish  Center 
she  has  plenty  of  company.  Her  father, 
Sam,  a  plant  manager  in  a  machine  and 
brass  works,  plays  the  cello  In  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  her  sister  Paula,  who  Is  16 
and  a  junior  at  Columbia  High  School, 
plays  the  clarinet. 

“Sometimes  my  mother  comes  along  to 
rehearsals,  too,  although  she  isn’t  In  the 
orchestra,”  Rita  .said.  “She  plays  the 
piano  and  loves  music.  We  play  together 


(Starts  on  Page  18) 

of  all  music  study  is  SINGING.  One 
of  the  saddest  as  well  as  the  funniest 
tilings  heard  lately,  was  the  remark 
of  a  certain  MUSIC  ED.  “Prof.,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  decide  which 
comes  first,  the  instrument  or  the 
Toice”.  Not  believing  my  aging  ears, 
I  had  this  person  repeat.  I  had  heard 
correctly,  but  made  no  remark.  What 
I  wanted  to  say,  is  that  no  person  as 
muddy-minded  as  that  should  be  teach¬ 
ing  kids,  to  say  nothing  of  training 
teachers. 

A  lot  more  might  be  said  on  this 
important  subject,  but  will  just  close 
with  this.  Get  your  UKES  and  go  to 
it.  You  will  be  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  how  easy  it  is  and  what 
fine  results  will  quickly  follow  the  sen¬ 
sible  way  outlined  above. 


"I'll  tell  you  what  is 
available,  and  I've  been  looking  for  it  for  a  long  time. 
That's  this  ISLANDER.  It's  a  plastic  ukulele.  It  frets 
good,  has  good  tone!  Mathematically  it's  perfect  and 
it's  only  $5.95.  It's  a  doggone  good  uke!" 


(Starts  on  opposite  page) 
j  SAP  Band  and  constituted  twice  the 
nidi,  h.  ,■  the  Communists  were  ever  able 
to  muster.  Luxembourg's  famous  Place 
b'Armes  saw  Its  largest  gathering  In  his- 
iiiry  as  30,000  Luxembourgers,  Madame 
Minister  Perle  Mesta,  and  James  Farley 
attiiiili-d  the  concert.  ’Two  performances 
in  Vienna  produced  55,000  listeners  In- 
i-luding  a  Russian  general  and  his  aide. 
Ui.s  admiration  of  the  Air  Force  Band’s 
,„osi<-  marked  the  first  time  any  American 
linidiu  t  met  with  the  approval  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  in  authority  that  only  the  Kremlin 
knows  its  exact  longev'ty. 

Other  concerts  were  witnessed  by  18,000 
iwiiiilc  in  Trieste,  14,000  people  in  Linz, 
13.500  In  Salzburg,  12,000  In  Bremer- 


Th»  Islander  uke  !t  a  full  size 
professional  instrument.  Has 
mellow,  penetrating  tone,  per¬ 
fect  pitch,  precision  finger¬ 
board,  easy  to  play.  Beautiful 
Rosewood  grain  and  Ivory  fin¬ 
ish.  Nylon  strings.  Patent  pegs. 
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former  ones  had,  that  music  was  the 
greatest  single  factor  In  creating  a  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  All  other  efforts  are  vulnerable  to 
a  propaganda  machine’s  labelling  them  as 
political  in  nature  and  motivated  by  an 
But  the  universal  lan- 


ulterior  purpose. 

of  music  will  continue  to  speak 
undeterred  and  unhindered  as  It  has  since 
time  immemorial. 


Each  Islander  it  handsomely  boxed  with 
an  all-weather  polythene  carry-cover. 
May  Singhi  Breen  illuttrated  instruction 
and  song  book,  professional  felt  pick,  key 
adjuster  AND  GODFREY  THE  GREAT 
300 K. 


Munich  Boasts  Germans' 
Only  Jazz  Music  School 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BETTER  MUSIC  STORES 


Munich,  Germany. — The  only  jazz  music 
•chool  In  Germany  Is  at  the  Haendel 
conservatory  here.  The  piano  class  is 
headed  by  Alfred  Baresel  who  in  1926 
Publi.shed  the  first  textbook  on  jazz  In 
the  German  language.  The  Munich  jazz 
•chool  was  founded  three  months  ago 
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Happy  Naw  Yaar 

That  each  and  every  one  of  our  readers 
may  enjoy  a  most  Successful  and  Happy 
New  School  Year  is  the  most  ardent  wish 
of  your  friend  and  columnist,  Rex  Eiton 
Fair. 

Tka  Uiddar 


"There  is  something  inspiring  about  a 
Uadder.  It  aiways  points  UP.  There  is 
a  sermon,  an  essay,  built  into  any  kind 
of  a  ladder.  Always  it  begins  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  always  it  leads  to  the  top, 
where  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  room 
for  all.’’  Some  ladders  contain  only  three 
or  four  rungs,  and  from  that  up  to  pos¬ 
sibly  a  hundred.  Mentally  concepted  ones 
might  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  rungs.  The 
longer  the  Ladder,  of  course,  the  higher 
you  are  to  be  when  you  reach  the  top. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  this  New  School 
Year,  let  us  choose  to  climb  a  ladder  of 
many  many  rungs.  Let  us  not  attempt  to 
skip  a  rung  every  little  while,  but  keep  in 
mind  that  many  who  have  allowed  their 
egotism— or  possibly  uncontrolled  ambi¬ 
tions — to  dominate,  have  slipped  and  fallen 
clear  to  the  bottom  and  had  to  start  all 
over  again.  Pick  a  big  long  ladder,  then 


climb  it  slowly,  honestly  and  well.  The 
only  ladder  that  your  colunwlst  has  ever 
climbed — to  above  the  first  few  rungs — 
has  been  the  one  leading  to  the  art  of 
Playing  the  Piute,  and  in  teaching  others 
to  Play  the  Flute.  That  we  are  still  a 
long  ways  from  the  top,  we  most  humbly 
admit.  Progress  has  been  slow  and  most 
painful  at  times,  but  always,  honesty  in 
perseverance,  has  been  dominant  Failures 
have  been  many,  but  always  we  have 
profltted  by  them.  Always  we  have  tried 
most  diligently,  to  avoid  making  a  dup¬ 
licate  mistake.  As  to  successes  attained, 
well,  that  can  be  and  must  be  vouched 
for  by  personal  letters  received  from  a 
few  of  the  great  conductors  with  whom 
we  have  played,  press  criticisms  from 
various  places  on  this  continent,  and  com¬ 
ments  from  many  schools  and  universities 
where  we  have  given  our  services  in  re¬ 
citals  and  lectures.  To  those  of  you  who 
wish  to  mount  the  ladder  leading  towards 
the  art  of  P^ute  Playing,  we  should  like 
to  advise  you  to  adhere  very  closely  to 
the  following  suggestions.  That  we  may 
err  at  times  is  of  course  very  plausible. 
However,  there  is  this  to  be  said  that 
may  be  of  encouragement  to  you.  Ever 
since  leaving  hi^  school,  our  flute  in¬ 


structors  and  best  pals,  have  been  flutisii 
of  National  and  International  fame.  F-- 
fourteen  years  we  have  been  writing  tfct 
column  on  "How  to  Play  the  Flute"  f" 
the  Nationally  known  publication,  th< 
School  Musician.  Our  Flute  Method*^ 
and  other  numbers  for  Flute  and  Piano- 
have  gained  National  and  even  Int^- 
national  favorable  recognition.  It  w» 
only  recently  that  Dr.  Thor  Johnson,  cnr 
doctor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Hr 
chestra,  and  one  of  the  most  imiiuli' 
guest  conductors  of  both  here  and  abru.. 
had  this  to  say  to  a  group  of  teachers  ar 
students  at  the  University  of  ('olor.n' 
"For  years  I  have  been  most  favorat' 
impressed  by  the  large  number  of 
Elton  Fair  Flute  Students  to  be  four 
among  our  various  Symphony  On  ii. 
tras."  All  this  has  been  told  you — not  i: 
the  form  of  exercising  egotism — but  ‘ 
assure  you  that  we  feel  well  equipped  t 
offer  suggestions  that  may  be  autlit  i.: 
cally  beneficial  to  you.  All  advise  here: 
offered  must  necessarily  start  with  th. 
—or  for  the  benefit  of  those — who  hav 
not  yet  mounted  the  first  step  of  o. 
Ladder.  Even  so,  there  may  be  numl"  r 
among  you,  those  who  have  climbed  th 
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Armstrong  quality  and  value  set  all 
standards  in  the  silver  plated  ^ 
flute  field. 
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W.  T.  A  R  M  S  T  R  O  N  G  COMPANY 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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lint  many  runes,  but  may  b«  at  a  loss 
u  to  how  to  start  some  beglnnlne  student 
un  their  adventure.  If  our  calculations 
are  even  partially  correct,  then  we  are 
very  happy  to  proceed  with  the  follow- 
ng: 

Playiaq  the  Medani  Hat* 

For  the  beginning — or  even  advanced 
iud*  lit — we  can  offer  you  no  better  sug- 
.stins  than  those  contained  in  the 
uluiicii  “How  to  Play  the  Flute”  of  the 
|june  1951  issue  of  this  same  School 
Music  ian.  Suggestions  therein  contained 
are  a  compilation  of  ideas  gained  from 
uur  association  with  the  worlds  finest 
flutists  and  teachers,  since  1910,  with 
|a  Postscript  addition  that  has  taken  us 
Millie  forty  odd  years  to  construct  thru 
prrsiinal  practical  application  as  a  fiut- 
iet  instructor.  Please  read  that  column 
most  carefully  and  analytically.  Within 
the  course  of  that  column  we  literally 
pourxl  out  all  that  was  good  and  authen- 
ticall>  constructed  or  conceived.  In  or- 

ider  to  help  you  to  assume  the  right  kind 
uf  a  beginning  for  yourself  as  a  student, 
or  as  an  instructor.  The  following  has 
been  said  many  times  during  our  writing 
of  “Liet  Me  Answer  Your  Piute  Questions” 
in  the  same  Nationally  and  Internation- 
lly  known  publication,  but  really,  these 
dvlsiiry  comments  cannot  be  offered 
ften  enough. 

Physical  Haadieaps 

Be  sure  to  avoid  encouraging  anyone 
|«'lio  has  a  decided  "overblte” — one  whose 
ipper  teeth  protrude  far  beyond  the  lower 
erth — or  one  with  a  decidedly  noticably 
undershot  bite”— one  whose  lower  teeth 
I— in  a  natural  bite — protrude  far  beyond 
be  upper  teeth,  or  one  with  abnormally 
hick  lower  lip,  to  play  the  fiute.  Such  per- 
-ins  are  physiologically  handicapped  so 
l^ar  as  their  possibilities  of  playing  the 
is  concerned.  Should  well  Informed 
oMructurs  of  the  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon, 
even  the  saxophone,  be  consulted,  then 
hs  problem  should  be  solved,  with  no 
leap  to  the  student.  When  we  say 
careful  thought  as  to  the  construc- 
of  clarinet  and  saxophone  mouth-  ' 
'8,  reeds  for  the  oboe,  English  horn, 
bassoon,  we  mean  Just  that.  Many 
ny  times  we  have  had  students  of  the 
come  to  us  In  complete  discourage- 
nt.  In  some  Instances  they  had  been 
*ng  lessons  for  several  years,  only  to 
ver  that  for  some  reason  or  another 
y  were  making  no  progress.  Very 
n  we  found  that  they  were  perfectly 
(physiologically)  to  play  the  fiute, 
t  that  the  embouchure  plate  (lip  plate) 
not  fit  them  at  all.  When  this  dls- 
pancy  was  corrected  they  went  "sail- 
along”  after  a  fashion  that  made 
m  and  their  instructors  most  happy. 

other  times  we  have  found  that 
y.-l'  Hl  handicaps  were  so  very  dominant 
t  we  deemed  it  most  necessary  to 
ert  their  attentions  from  fiute  to  some 
r  wood-wind  instrument.  In  this,  we 
ve  never  failed.  Many  such  students 
ive  become  fine  players  of  clarinet, 

,  bassoon  and  even  of  the  saxophone. 
g!l>h  horn  should  be  mentioned  here 
00,  but  after  all,  the  English  horn  is 
an  enlarged  oboe.  Quite  naturally, 
old  saying  that  “there  are  tricks  to 
trades”  applies  here  too.  Many  times 
oboe  player  must  divert  his  atten¬ 
ds  to  new  fingering  should  he  attempt 
'double”  on  the  English  horn.  Likewise 
fiute  player  must  divert  to  new 
ring  should  he  successfully  play  the 
lu.  Note:  Should  it  so  happen  that 
of  you  fiute  players  should  start 
bling”  on  piccolo  and  find  that  cer- 
tones  are  none  responsive,  please 
us  hear  from  you  and  we  will  put 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

101  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

•THE  TONE  HEARD  ’ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


forth  every  effort  to  solve  your  problem. 
AND :  Be  sure  to  keep  in  mind  that  stu¬ 
dents  with  abnormal  bite  will  profit 
greatly  by  having  special  facings  put  on 
clarinet  or  saxophone  mouthpieces.  This 
of  course  must  be  done  by  an  expert, 
and  one  who  may  be  consulted  In  per¬ 
son  by  the  one  in  need  of  this  special 
Job.  Oboe  and  bassoon  reed  makers  come 
under  the  same  category. 

School  Mnsieioo  Most  Popolor 

It  BMy  coin*  os  a  ssrprite  to  many  of  ear 
rnadors  to  knew  that  same  75,000  mnsiclant 
road  the  Seboel  Mnsician  each  month  of 

fvblieatlaa.  Wn  are  directly  reaehino  over 
2,000  band,  orchestra  and  vocal  directors, 
4,700  tcheol  libraries,  and  ob^  900  private 
teachers.  If  only  all  mntic  stedents— especially 
these  stndyino  the  weed-winds  er  brass  in- 
strnments  —  canid  knew  of  the  great  valne 
of  each  copy,  shonld  they  keep  them  on 
ceostent  file  at  home,  then  the  snbscriptlan 
list  shonld  be  denbled  In  a  very  short  time. 
Te  hove  snch  advice  and  Instrnctien  ever 
present  to  come  te  year  assistance  In  case 
of  denbt  abont  this  that  and  the  ether, 
shonld  be  most  volnoble.  Really,  In  clossMca- 
tioe,  we  feel  sere  that  It  e^d  be  beaten 
only  by  having  a  most  cempetent  private 
Instrncter  at  year  beck  and  coll  whenever 


To  help  you  keep  your  instruments 
clean  and  germ  free 

STERISOL 

is  now  available  in  pints. 

Get  a  bottle  today  from  your 
favorite  music  store  or  order  di¬ 
rect. 

Send  only  one  dollar  per  pint. 
We  pay  the  postage. 

Person-Hickrill  Laboratories 

434  South  11th,  Salliia,  Koosot 


Be  sure  to  see  the  October  issue. 


■dlter's  Note:  Send  all  onestions  and  an¬ 
swers  te  Rex  Eiten  Fair,  957  Senth  Cerena 
Street,  Denver  9,  Celerada. 


U.  of  Illinois  Music 
Faculty  to  Help  Concerts 


Urbana-Champaign,  Ill.  —  Vocal  and 
instrumental  artists  from  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Music  will  cooperate  with  the  University’s 
musical  organizations  Itf.  presenting  the 
"Illinl  Concert  Series”  for  the  academic 
year  1951-52. 

Comprising  nearly  60  concerts,  the 
series  will  include,  in  addition  to  more 
than  a  score  of  faculty  artists  in  solo 
programs,  concerts  by  the  University 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Sinfonietta, 
the  Oratorio  Society,  University  Band, 
Chorus,  Choir  and  Glee  Clubs,  Opera 
Workshop  and  Collegium  Muslcum.  Cham¬ 
ber  music  concerts  will  be  presented  by 
the  Walden  Quartet,  the  Faculty  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet,  and  other  groups  of  faculty 
musicians. 


If  You  MOVE 
NOTIFY  Us 

If  you  havo  ehangad  your  mail  ad¬ 
dress  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  so  at 
any  time  in  fha  future,  notify  both 
your  Publisher  end  the  Post  Office  at 
once.  A  recent  change  in  Post  Office 
regulations  casts  the  responsibility  for 
this  information  entirely  upon  the 
suberiber.  Undeliverable  periodicals 
are  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
you  notify  your  publisher  and  the 
addressing  mechanism  is  accordingly 
corrected. 


Choral  Director  at  TWC 
Named  to  U,  of  A.  Post 


Herrold  Headlee,  who  for  four  years 
has  been  director  of  choral  activities  at 
Texas  Wesleyan  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  similar  post  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  He 
will  have  a  chorus  of  180  voices,  and  an 
a-capella  choir. 


JEN-CO  ^  * 
FLAG-O-BAND 

Add  to  the  appearance 
of  your  Band  with  this 
new  display  piece.  Dis-  i 
play  name  of  your  school  Ja 
on  felt  baner  on  top  of 
Flag-O-Band.  Available 
in  a  variety  of  colors  with 
4"  letters. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL 
DEALER 

JEN-CO  MUSICAL 
PRODUCTS 
DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 
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By  Dick  Brittain 


AUTUMN  NOCTURNE— (E)  Merle  J. 
Isaac.  ThUi  selection  provides  excellent 
opportunities  for  teaching  musical  ex¬ 
pression.  There  are  sustained  legato  melo¬ 
dies  and  light  detached  accompaniments 
which  must  be  played  in  contrasting 
styles.  Phrases  are  well  marked  for  dy¬ 
namic  .shadings.  Warm  lyric  melodies  and 
rich  chromatic  harmonies  combine  to 
make  music  that  ap|>eal8  to  the  heart 
and  makes  musical  expre.ssion  natural 
and  necessary.  The  nocturne  is  in  B|>  con¬ 
cert  in  the  beginning  and  has  a  trio  that 
Is  in  Eb.  Technical  problems  are  easy 
as  the  top  note  for  clarinet  is  A  on  line 
above  the  staff  and  the  highest  tone  for 
cornet  is  F  the  top  line  of  the  staff.  For 
a  good  program  nu.Ttber  that  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  and  is  pleasant  to  listen  to,  I  recom¬ 
mend  “Autumn  Nocturne”.  Rublished  by 
C.  F.  FI.  Bd.  tS.OO.  Sym.  Bd.  ti.50. 


and  legato  playing  in  the  very  first  few 
measures.  An  andante  section  follows  that 
gives  the  clarinets  a  nice  full  melody  in 
the  key  of  D  minor.  A  wait*  is  Introduced 
in  F  major  and  followed  by  a  happy  and 
melodic  allegro  in  Bb  major  which  is 
followed  by  a  grandlo.so  finale  in  the  key 
of  Eb  a.nd  is  in  6/8.  Top  note  for  clarinet 
is  C  two  lines  above  the  staff  and  the 
high  note  for  cornet  is  A  above  the  staff. 
You  will  enjoy  this  number  for  either 
contest  or  program  material.  Published 
by  Mill.  FI.  Bd.  16.00.  Sym.  Bd.  $8.00. 


Indiana”,  “Iowa  Corn  Song”,  “Notrt 
Dame  Victory  March”,  “On  Wisconsin" 
and  many  others.  I  urge  all  bands  to 
have  this  march  book  in  their  library 
Published  Melrose.  Parts  50c  each.  Com- 
diu'lor  se-ore  $1.00. 


SUNNYLAND  OVERTURE  —  (E) 
Joseph  Olivadoti.  This  1951  release  will 
be  quite  popular  as  a  contest  number  for 
class  C  bands.  It  is  about  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  as  “Carnival  of  Koses”  by  the  same 
composer.  The  opening  is  in  G  minor  and 
shows  a  nice  contrast  between  marcato 


COLLEGE  SONGS  FOR  S C  H  O O L 
BANDS — orr.  by  Paul  Yoder.  This  march 
book  will  be  very  popular  for  the  football 
band  as  it  has  27  most  popular  college 
songs  ever  written  and  only  the  best 
known  sections  of  the  numbers  have  been 
used.  In  general  the  trios  are  all  that 
are  present  and  they  are  void  of  tech¬ 
nical  problems  especially  in  the  clarinet 
books.  Most  of  the  clarinet  parts  are 
cornet  parts  In  another  register  to  give 
the  football  band  more  power  and  ease 
in  performance.  Some  of  the  tunes  In¬ 
cluded  are  “Go  IJ  Xorthwestern",  "Hall 
Purdue",  “Illinois  lioyalty”,  “Indiana  Our 


.MAVOURNEEN  OVERTURE  —  (B) 
Forrest  L.  Buchlel.  Buchtel  has  scored 
again  for  the  young  band.  Mavourneen 
as  Introduced  and  well  received  by  the 
200  band  directors  at  our  recent  Summer 
Session.  The  opening  is  a  smooth  well 
cued  3/4  movement  that  is  to  be  played 
andante  con  moto  which  feature  the  honi 
and  woirdwlnd  color  of  the  band.  Thr 
overture  is  In  3/4  and  6/8  throughout 
and  changes  keys  enough  times  to  give 
interest  to  the  jterformer  and  listener 
alike.  Top  tone  for  the  Btr  clarinet  is  Ii 
above  the  staff  and  the  highest  note  for 
cornet  is  A  one  line  above  the  staff.  Thk 
will  be  one  of  the  more  popular  contest 
selections  on  this  years  list  for  C  and  D 
bands.  Published  by  Kjos  F.  Bd.  $5.0$. 
Sym.  Bd.  $7.00.  An  excellent  6  line  con¬ 
ductor  score  is  available  with  each  ar¬ 
rangement. 


WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


Xmitaiu 

COUAMItU 


risers, 


For  CHORUSIS 


BANDS 

ORCHUTRAS 


1  *•. 


Put  your  group  up  where  you  con  see 
them  —  the  results  ore  marvelous  —  they 
look  better,  they  feel  better,  they  per¬ 
form  better) 


Wenger  risers  are  sturdily  constructed  of 
3/4"  fir  plywood.  Permanent,  steel,  auto¬ 
matic,  friction  braces  make  erection  and 
disassembly  a  joy  compared  with  older 
methods. 


TIk  complete  riier 
pktarrd  iboce  and  at 
ri(ht  is  stared  in  one 
stark  2'  X  S'l'  z  6'li. 
(her  4007d  sarini  in 
stimxe  spare! 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL 
INFORMATION! 


3-in. I  RISERS  for  BAND.  ORCHESTRA  and  SEATED  CHORUS. 
(Make  These  Three  Set-Ups  with  One  Set  of  RISERS]  ^ - 


Standard  eighteen  section  riser  accom¬ 
modating  60-75  players,  os  pictured  — 
$858.00  Complete. 

Standing  three-step  riser  for 
standing  chorus,  15-18  singers  — 
$43.00. 


WENGER 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 


MFRS.  of  The  SOUSAPHONE  CHAIR-STAND  .  The  REEDCONDITIONER 
PLAYERS  A  SNARE  DRUM  STANDS  .  The  SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 


NON  COLLAPSIBLE 
ALLIED  EQUIPMENT 


OWATONNA  1.  MINNESOTA 
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DONNA  JUANITA  OVERTURE— (M) 
From  von  Suppe.  arr.  Clifford  P.  Bamea. 
This  overture  is  from  the  comic  opera 
Donna  Juanita  and  is  well  scored  for 
Barnes.  The  opening  Is  a 


band  by  Mr. 

12/8  fanfare  which  is  followed  by  a 
stately  polonaise.  The  allegretto  features 
the  woodwinds  in  a  gay  mood.  The  num¬ 
ber  has  the  usual  form  of  an  overture 
for  an  opera  In  it  is  quite  good  in  every 
sense.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  enjoy  hav¬ 
ing  it  on  your  programs.  The  number  is 
not  difficult  technically  and  will  please 
everyone  who  uses  it.  Published  by  Lud¬ 
wig  FI.  Bd.  tJ.SO  and  Sym.  Bd.  $10.00. 
The.se  prices  include  a  full  score  with 
each  arrangement. 

PAVANE — (ME)  Saint-Saena.  arr.  Irv¬ 
ing  Cheyette.  This  is  a  sensitive  piece  of 
literature  that  will  require  clean,  clear 
playing  with  good  style.  The  work  is  in 

It  is 


•‘Xotre 
Isconsin" 
tand.s  to 
library 
ch.  C(iH- 


D  minor  with  a  fine  melodic  line, 
typical  piano  music  but  is  well  scored 
for  the  concert  band.  Published  by  Schir- 
mer  FI.  Bd.  $$.$5.  Sym.  Bd.  $6.75.  These 
prices  include  a  full  score. 
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Ray  Dvorak  Has  First 
Band  Reunion  Since  I93S 


Madison,  Wls. 


Anyone  who  ever 
tooted  a  flute  or  toted  a  drum  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  bands  was  in¬ 
vited  to  the  first  band  reunion  on  the 
which  was  held  on 


campus  since  1931 

June  14,  EMrector  Raymond  Dvorak  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Invitations  went  out  to  all  band  alumni 
whose  addresses  were  on  file.  Other 
alumni  received  full  information  if  they 
mailed  their  addresses  to  the  office, 

Dvorak  said. 

In  the  66  years  since  the  band  was 
formed  with  11  members  in  1885,  more 
than  2,000  members  have  left  their 
names  on  the  alumni  rolls.  All  who 
came  back  for  the  reunion  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  recapture  their  skills  by 

Vehearsing  and  playing  with  the  present 
JJW  band. 

The  program  for  June  14  included 
registration  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  in  the 
band  office,  visits  to  the  band  library, 
and  viewing  of  the  collection  of  band 

pictures.  “That’s  me.  Junior,”  Dvorak 
calls  this  feature.  Instruments  for  the 
afternoon  rehearsal  were  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning. 

Rehearsal  was  called  at  1 :30  p.m., 
with  a  meeting  of  the  UW  Band  associa¬ 
tion  and  election  of  officers.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organised  and  Incorporated 
in  1915. 

After  the  reunion  dinner  in  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Union,  the  alumni  Joined  the  UW 
band  to  give  a  twilight  concert  on  the 
Union  terrace  on  the  shore  of  Bake 
Mendota. 

It  was  a  wonderful  event  and  all  who 
attended  are  looking  forward  to  next 
year’s  reunion. 
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MMfal  A$p»et$  of  Tea*  Prodacfioa 

AsRuminKT  that  the  wind  teacher  has 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  the  physical 
asi>ects  of  tone  production,  the  player  is 
now  ready  to  use  his  mental  |>owers. 
When  we  speak  of  the  mental  aspects  of 
tone  production,  we  mean  the  concept, 
understandinK,  awareness,  duplication 
and  limitation  of  tone.  For  the  inex|)eri- 
enced  youna  wind  student,  a  conceirt  of 
tone  is  most  desiraUe  and  essential  in 
the  learning  process.  We  learn  by  imi¬ 
tation.  Our  students  either  imitate  a 
tone  which  we  demonstrate  as  a  fine 
tone,  or  they  listen  to  another's  tone 
which  we  as  teachers  recommend  and 
consider  a  tone  worthy  of  duplication. 

No  matter  how  much  we  talk  and  write 
altout  tone,  it  remains  a  matter  for  the 
mind.  Students  should  be  made  to  hear 
the  artist’s  tone  by  any  means  i>ossible — 
by  carefully  selected  recordings,  radio 
programs  or  television,  if  such  programs 
Include  performing  wind  instrument  ar¬ 
tists  whose  tone  you  have  selected  for 
your  students  to  hear.  Attending  con¬ 
certs  in  which  flue  instrumentalists  appear 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  progre.ssive 
teacher  and  his  conscientious  student. 
Within  the  high  school  bands  themselves 
are  often  found  players  who  have  devel- 


By  Daniel  Martino 

oped  fine  tones  on  their  respective  instru¬ 
ments.  Once  a  student  knows  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  tone,  what  it  should 
sound  like,  he  will  strive  to  duplicate 
and  imitate  it  on  his  own  Instrument. 
Young  players  should  be  ever  alerted  to 
tone.  The  need  for  good  tone  quality 
must  be  stressed  constantly,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  such  a  tone  is  developed 
and  produced  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  players  at  every  lesson, 
en.semble  and  band  rehearsal.  Concep¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  what  is  good 
tone  are  factors  not  to  be  taken  tightly 
Tone  is  the  goat  of  the  artist ;  it  is  also 
the  goal  of  the  amateur.  Awareness  of 
the  goat  and  of  how  to  achieve  it  is 
half  the  battle.  We  can  reach  our  goal 
only  by  direction,  guidance  and  |>er8ever- 
ance.  We  can  reach  the  goal  of  fine  tone 
production  only  by  recognising  its  need 
as  the  most  important  element  of  music. 
In  this  entire  educative  process  the 
student  must  be  shown  the  way. 

Ill — Aastkatlc  Aspacts  of  Tooo 
froducttoo 

Tone  appears,  in  musical  structures,  in 
the  guise  of  either  melody  or  harmony. 
No  tone  that  musicians  use  is  physically 
“pure.”  The  ear  does  not  recognise  the 
physical  tone,  but  It  does  recognise  it  as 


a  simple  sensation-stimulus,  and  reg¬ 
isters  the  sensation  as  one  of  tone  quality 
or  color.  This  color  arouses  other  non- 
auditory  Impressions.  Tones  can  appear 
as  warm  or  sweet,  hard  or  soft.  They 
can  be  made  to  sound  dark,  heavy,  light, 
dull  or  resonant. 

Some  teachers  and  conductors  favor  th* 
darkness,  heaviness  and  bigness  of  the 
“tJerman”  concept  of  tone,  while  others 
favor  the  light,  warm  and  liquid  tone  of 
the  French  school.  Tone  quality  or  color 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
artistic  performance,  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous. 

Tones  have  shape,  and  are  played  with 
shadings.  These  shadings  may  be  brought 
about  by  changes  in  dynamics  or  color, 
depending  on  the  effect  desired  at  the 
moment.  Tone  color,  perceived  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  utterance  of  non-aesthetic 
emotion,  has  a  very  different  value  from 
that  same  tone  color  perceived  merely  as 
a  sensuous  stimulus  or  as  an  Integral 
quality  of  an  aesthetic  idea.  Tone  reg~ 
ister,  similarly,  is  primarily  a  fact  of 
pitch ;  but  when  it  appears  as  the  aiH>ro- 
liriately  chosen  part  of  the  scale  for  a 
certain  expression,  the  fact  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  acuteness  takes  on  new  meaning. 
Vibrato  is  mostly  a  value  of  changing 
pitch  around  a  true  pitch  center ;  but  it 
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tan  Involve  also  a  change  In  Intensity. 
To  the  average  listener,  it  appears  as  a 
fact  of 'tone  quality. 

Phrasing  Is  also  a  factor  of  tone  color. 
It  is  the  general  mixture  of  the  subtle 
variations  of  pitch.  Intensity,  color,  which 
may  give  to  the  musical  utterances  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Inflections  of 
speech. 

All  aspects  of  tone  production,  whether 
structural  or  expressive,  have  high 
aesthetic  value  and  interest.  Of  all  the 
l>hases  of  tone  and  tone  production,  tlie 
aesthetic  Is  the  least  recognised  and 
taught  by  band  conductors.  Is  It  any 
wonder  then  that  we  have  one  style  and 
one  style  only  in  the  i>erformance  of  all 
l)and  works  by  far  too  many  conductors? 
I’roper  shaping  and  shading  and  phrasing 
of  tune  are  too  often  lacking  in  our 
bands.  Our  concert  and  more  serious 
forms  of  music  continue  to  sound  alike. 
The  whole  fact  of  Intelligible  expression, 
interpretation  and  characterisation  of  tone 
in  its  proper  musical  setting  is  not 
achieved  solely  through  the  functioning 
of  the  physical  and  mental  elements.  To 
be  convincing,  and  readily  intelligible, 
band  performances  must  include,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  at  present,  the 
aesthetic  aspects  of  tone  and  tone  pro¬ 
duction.  All  three — physical,  mental 
and  aesthetic — when  intelligently  in¬ 
tegrated  and  blended  together,  will  achieve 
the  ultimate  in  musically  satisfying  pres¬ 
entations  not  only  for  the  audience,  but, 
still  more  important,  for  the  performers 
—our  future  consumers  and  appreciators 
of  music. 
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CLEAR-VIEW  VISUAL  MARCH  FOLIOS 


protects  Music  and  make  each  players  parts  much  easier  to  handle. 

Finest  materials  and  construction  give  these  Folios  greater  life  and  beauty. 

Style  B  Style  C 

No.  1  holds  two  Marches,  visual  back  to  back,  with  space 

for  additional  music  . »  4.88  a  I»oi.  8  5.48aI)oz. 

No.  2  is  two  pages,  holding  4  marches  visible  at  once .  8.28  a  l>oz.  9.00  a  l>oz. 

No.  3  Is  three  pages,  holding  6  marches  visible  at  once .  11.88  a  l>oz.  12.80  a  l>oz. 

No.  4  is  four  pages,  holding  8  marches  visible  at  once .  15.48  a  Dos.  18.20  a  Doz. 

STYLE  C  Have  Brass  Corners  for  added  strength. 

All  prices  subject  to  School  Discounts 

Write  *t  It  year  Daoler  eoenet  supply  GENUINE  CLE4E-VIEW  VISU4L  M4RCH  FOLIOS. 

CLEAR-VIEW  PRODUCTS  —  6118  BROADWAY  —  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
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Editor's  Note:  Seed  all  cerrespeai 
Daniel  L.  Martino,  Director  ot  Bonds, 
University,  Bloomlnqton,  Indiana. 


(Starts  on  jtage  12) 

cess  of  the  marching  band.  The 
department  provides  the  band  with  an 
excellent  practice  field,  marks  it,  and 
reserves  it  for  ail  practice  sessions. 
It  allows  freshmen  and  sophomores 
to  substitute  marching  band  for  re¬ 
quired  credits  in  physical  education. 
It  also  pays  transportation  costs  for 
the  band  on  one  conference  football 
trip  each  year. 

During  weeks  when  no  home  foot¬ 
ball  game  or  conference  trip  is  sched¬ 
uled.  Edgar,  formerly,  and  now  Pier- 
sol,  begins  to  shape  the  Iowa  State 
College  Concert  Band,  another  mu¬ 
sical  group  that  has  won  praise  for 
the  Music  Department. 

The  concert  band  features  a  “pops” 
concert  each  December  and  plays  a 
program  of  the  finest  in  symphonic 
band  literature  at  the  annual  winter 
concert.  In  contrast  to  the  marching 
band.  It  includes  women  students, 
since  the  only  requirement  for  mem¬ 
bership  is  musicianship. 

Concert  band  tours  were  insucii- 
rated  by  Edgar  iu  1936.  The  iux'  j 
has  made  a  spring  tour  every  y  .»i' 
since  then,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  during  the  war  when  such  trips 
(Turn  to  page  51) 
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BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 
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TELLS  HOW  to  rank  bands  from  30 
to  90  or  more  pieces,  in  effective  for* 
mation.  Also  gives  helpful  hints  on 
instruments  to  use  and  parts  they 
should  play.  Provides  space  for  names 
of  players  beside  each  instrument. 
Compiled  on  information  supplied  by 
leading  directors  of  marching  bands. 
Send  for  free  copy  todayl  ' 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


It  is  good  to  bet  back  after  a  summer 
of  travel  and  siKht-seeing.  The  field  of 
audio*visuaI  aide  continues  to  advance 
and  it  will  be  our  job  to  keep  up  with 
the  new  materials.  Questions  will  be  wel¬ 
comed,  and  answered  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

•  »  •  • 

DEBUSSY;  The  ChiUren's  Corner- 
Jumbo’s  Lullabi/,  The  Little  Shepherd, 
Golliwap’s  Cakewalk:  William  Kapell 
(piano).  BAC  Victor  fS  and  78  rpm.  (IS; 
V49-Jglg).  Single  disc. 

William  Kapell  has  developed  greatly 
In  the  past  year.  His  playing  Is  with 
gentle  care  and  delicacy  with  fine  pedal 
work  and  excellent  coloring  and  shading 
of  tones.  This  recording  Is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended.  A  modern  recording  of  the 
entire  suite  is  much  needed. 

•  •  •  • 

SPAXISH  FOLK  SONGS:  Victoria  de 
los  Angeles  (soprano)  with  Kennata  Tar- 
rago  (guitar).  RCA  Victor.  Ten  inch 
Long  Play  disc  LM-6i.  tl.S7.  Also  on 
fj  rpm. 

The  demand  for  folk  materials  in  the 
music  curriculum  is  great.  This  recording 
is  greeted  gladly.  S|>anish  folk  music  is 
among  the  richest  and  most  varied  in 
the  world.  Its  beginnings  can  be  traced 
from  Arabic,  Hebraic  and  Gypsy  origins. 
The  songs  are  well  arranged  for  use  in 
music  classes.  The  contents  includes  "The 
Cradle  Song,"  '‘Bolero’’  and  "The  Night¬ 
ingale  Song."  Surfaces  good.  Highly 
recommended. 

•  •  *  • 

CORNELL  MUSIC :  The  Cftrnell  Univer¬ 
sity  Glee  Club,  Concert  Band  and  Chimes. 
Published  by  the  Cornell  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  tS.9S. 

This  collection  includes  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Alma  Mater  and  favorite  songs 
and  marches.  It  will  find  many  uses  in 
the  school  music  program.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  school  music  libraries. 

•  *  •  * 

SIBELIUS :  Symphony  No.  1  in  E  Minor. 
Leopolfl  Stokowski  and  his  Orchestra. 
Victor  Long  Play  disc  LM-ttiS.  $5.71. 

This  is  truly  a  highlight  in  .summer  re¬ 
leases.  The  best  recording  on  Long-play 
of  the  Sibelius  First.  Stokowski  illumi¬ 
nates  the  score  and  the  orchestra  is  well 
trained,  together  making  an  outstanding 
recording.  It  Is  much  warmer  in  tonal 
quality,  more  refined,  yet  lively  and  more 
meaningful  than  the  Stockhedm  Symphony 
or  The  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Surface  ex¬ 
cellent.  t 

•  •  •  • 

STRAVINSKY:  Mavra;  Phyllis  Curtin 
(Parasha),  Robert  Harmon  (Hussar), 
Sandra  Worren  (Mother),  Arliue  Carmen 
(Neighbor)  and  the  New  York  Wind  En¬ 
semble  and  augmented  orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Robert  Croft.  Dial  Long  Play 
disc.  It,  $5.95. 

Mavra  is  a  one  act  opera  composed  by 
Stravinsky  in  1922.  It  takes  less  than 
forty-five  minutes  to  perform.  It  could 
be  played  during  one  class  period.  It  has 
a  simple  plot  and  music  that  is  fanciful, 
clean  and  varied.  The  surfaces  are  rather 
noisy  and  high  frequency  distortion  Is 


noted  quite  often.  It  still  remains  a  fine 
example  of  modern  opera  buffa  on  a  19th 
century  subject. 

•  •  •  • 

THE  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  BOX:  Twenty 
selections  recorded  from  the  authentic 
original  Music  Box  Collection  of  George 
and  Madeleine  Brown  of  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Sounds  of  Our  Times  recording.  One  lit" 
Long-play  disc,  $$.85. 

Twenty  tunes  played  on  six  different 
music  boxes.  The  selections  range  from 
Jingle  Bells  and  Adeste  Fldells,  to  Silent 
Night,  a  Hymn,  several  operatic  airs  and 
a  number  of  old  time  airs  like  Necke’s 
“Nightingale  Song"  and  Metra’s  “Bells 
of  Cornville."  Those  making  orders  for 
Christmas  recordings  may  consider  this 
recording. 

•  •  *  • 

AMERICAN  MUSIC  SERIES— Volume  1. 
A.  Reinagle;  Sonata  in  B  Major.  L.  M. 
Gottschalk;  March  of  the  Gibaros.  C.  T. 
Griffes;  Piano  Sonata.  R.  Palmer;  Three 
Preludes.  Jeanne  Behrend,  piano.  Allegro 
Long  Play  disc  SOU.  $5.95. 

The  beginning  of  a  series  of  records 
which  will  offer  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  American  Music  from  the  beginning 
to  the  contemporaries.  Allegro  has  made 
much  progre.ss  of  late  and  this  seties 
promises  to  be  worth  watching.  Surfaces 
are  fair. 

•  •  •  • 

RECORDER  AND  HARPSICHORD  RE¬ 
CITAL  (No.  t).  Sonata  No.  It  in  D 
minor  by  Corelli,  Poco  Allegro  from  Sonata 
i»  C  miHor  by  Loeillet,  Sonata  No.  1  in 
D  minor  by  Tellemann,  and  Four  Tradi¬ 
tional  English  Tunes.  Carl  Dolmetsch  (re¬ 
corder)  and  Joseph  Saxby  (harpsichord). 
London  Long  Play  disc  LPS-t78.  $1.95. 

A  fine  recording  for  the  history  of 
music  class  or  general  music  class. 

The  Dolmetsch  family  (Arnold,  father 
of  Carl)  have  long  pursued  music-making 
on  old  instruments. 

This  second  recital,  which  is  more  am¬ 
bitious  is  equally  as  enjoyable  as  the 
first.  Both  Dolmetsch  and  Saxby  play  the 
works  admirably.  The  four  pieces  are 
very  interesting  and  are  played  on  four 
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VISUAL  AIDS 
for  TEACHING 


•  CORNET-  ArOMBONE- 

TRUMPET  '  BARITONE 

•  CLARINET  •FLUTE 

•  VIOLIN  •  CELLO 

•  DRUMS  •  FRENCH  HORN 


Eight  35  mm.  Filmstrips,  each  with 
a  Teaching  Guide,  comprise  Pan- 
American's  newest  VISUAL  AID 
for  Music  Educators  and  Music 
Students.  Prepared  by  experts! 


different  Instruments  of  the  recorder 
family.  Surfaces  good. 


DER  FREI8CHVTZ :  Complete  recording 
of  this  famous  opera  by  Weber.  Hans 
Hopf,  Tenor;  Karl  Donch,  bass;  Maud 
Kunite,  sopratut;  The  Vienna  State  Opera 
Chorus  and  The  Vienna  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Otto  Ackermann. 
f’FRR  (LLPA-5J.  117.85. 

Three  IS"  Long  Playing  Records,  London 
This  truly  is  one  of  the  finest  operatic 
f'oordings  offered  on  long  playing  disc. 
The  performance  is  one  to  be  selected 
for  every  record  library.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  school  music  libraries.  Sur¬ 
faces  excellent. 


MARIO  LANZA,  Tenor.  Lanza  in  oper¬ 
atic  selections  from  the  motion  picture 
‘‘The  Great  Caruso.”  Mario  Lanza  with 
the  RCA  Victor  Symphony  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Constantino  CaUinioos.  Victor 
Long  Play  disc  LM  lltT.  55  .^0. 

Lanza  sings  with  youthful  fervor  but 
neither  vocally  nor  artistically  in  the 
manner  of  his  great  forerunner.  This 
album  has  a  great  following  because  of 
the  success  of  the  nnotion  picture.  It  is 
wise  for  us  to  follow  through  on  this  type 
of  music,  to  win  more  people  over  to  good 
music.  Recommended. 


HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS 
"LEARN  BY  SEEING" 


Editor's  Noto:  Send  oil  qoostieas  and  an- 
twors  to  Robert  F.  Froolooe,  The  Edisoo 
stitoto,  GroooRoM  Villago,  Doorboni,  Michi9aa. 


Save  your  time... help  students  learn  faster — easier,  indi¬ 
vidually  ot  by  groups.  This  step-by-step  visual  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
University  of  Nebraska,  makes  a  quidc  and  lasting  impression 
on  all  smdents.  Each  hlrastrip  has  an  accompanying  manual, 
which  may  be  used  as  written  or  as  a  guide  for  the  teacher’s 
remarks.  Mail  coupon  for  complete  i^ormadon  and  prices. 

THREE  MUSIC  REFERENCE  BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 
"The  Story  of  Musical  /«xrr««»«»rr,"360pages,6'x9''withhard 
cover. . .  die  "Band  and  Orflmtra  Handbook,"  148  pages,  6*  z 
9'  widi  hard  cover . . .  and  the  NEW  "Handbook  for  Beginning 
and  Advanced  Rhythm  Bands” — 30  pages  on  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  Write  for  free  folder  describing  these  and  other 
tested  school  music  teaching  helps.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


(Starts  on  page  12) 

were  prohibited.  The  tours,  which 
are  wholly  self-supporting,  have  taken 
the  concert  band  as  far  west  as  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  east  to  Chicago,  Ill.;  south 
to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  north  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

For  the  past  two  seasons,  the 
marching  band  and  the  concert  band 
have  been  decked  out  in  a  new  $13,(11)0 
double  set  of  uniforms.  There  are  two 
separate  uniforms  because,  as  Edgar 
put  it,  “There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  what  is  desirable  in  a 
marching  band  and  a  concert  band 
uniform.  For  the  gridiron  show  and 
the  marching  band,  you  want  so  much 
color  it’s  almost  ‘gaudy.’  For  the  con¬ 
cert  band  you  want  a  full  dress  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

Marching  band  uniforms  feature 
cardinal  West  Point-type  jackets  com¬ 
plete  with  gold  braid  and  buttons,  and 
fountain  plumes  on  hats.  Concert  band 
members  have  double-breasted  suit- 
type  navy  blue  coats  with  no  belts. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  factors 
in  the  growth  of  the  band  has  been 
and  is  morale,  according  to  Edgar. 
"Band”  at  Iowa  State  is  100  percent 
avocational.  Members  are  students  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  veterinary 
medicine,  science,  and  in  the  concert 
band,  home  economics.  They  are  all 
students  with  other  interests  who  are 
playing  in  the  band  because  they  enjoy 


PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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Send  Pictures  of  Your  Orchestra  to  The  SM 


•  Vliibla  and  audibit  beats  treat 
40  te  200  per  lalnuts. 

•  Will  werfc  In  any  natltlan — Sat, 
uprlfht  sr  on  stand  ar  desk. 

•  Cased  in  sllver-SnIeh,  tbeek- 
recistant  easa,  tha  tin  ef  a 
peekat  watch. 

•  Hiph-puallty,  puaraiitaed  Swiu 
precisian  meveaient. 

•  Stam  wlads,  starts  and  stsps. 
Cap  ehanpa  tsaipa  withsut  stap- 
pinp. 

•  Will  spsratp  far  alMost  an  hsur 
witbeut  rewindinp. 

•  Used  by  syatphsay  srehsstra 

I  sad  an,  eanductsrs,  tsar  ban, 

ipstruaitntaJitts  and  studants. 

•  Papular  In  auditarluai,  thantra, 
rebsarial  hall,  achaal-raeai  aa 
well  at  an  the  marth. 


Inqairn  of  Yonr  Dnalnr 
ar  writa 

Palmar  Salas  CarporaHoa 
StO  SHi  Ava..  N.  Y.  19. 
N.  Y. 


This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  behind 
one  of  the  midwest’s  finest  marching 
units,  the  Iowa  State  College  March¬ 
ing  Band! 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


A  happy  and  auccetwful  new  school. 
year  to  all  you  drummers,  and  to  all 
those  connected  with  school  drumming. 
It  is  good  to  be  with  you  again  but  let 
me  bring  this  thought :  let  us  not  wait 
until  January  first  for  new  resolutions 
but  start  right  now  to  make  each  and 
every  i)ercussion  section  "tops”.  After 
all,  the  band,  orchestra  or  chorus  would 
be  In  a  sore  state  of  affairs  without 
rhythm  and  rhythm  i»  your  business. 

Ym  Are  A  PorhMr 

A  partnership  does  exist  between  you, 
your  director  or  teacher,  and  your  par¬ 
ents.  We  emphasixe  the  existence  of  this 
partnership  here  in  the  conservatory  and 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  you.  The  teacher 
listens,  explains  and  suggests  suitable 
practices  and  study  procedures ;  your  par¬ 
ents  pay  the  expense  of  instrument  and 
lessons,  and  you,  the  student,  do  the  prac¬ 
ticing  and  playing.  This  practicing  and 
playing  is  the  one  thing  no  one  else  can 
do  for  you.  Only  j/o«  can  do  your  prac¬ 
ticing  and,  brother,  does  a  drummer  need 
it !  There  is  nothing  which  sounds  so  bad 
as  rough,  crud«  drum  playing,  and  a 
"iiiiinftifi(T*i^Tiiff  does  not  help  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  all. 


Yoar  Hosm  la  Order 

A  good  house  cleaning  is  always  ap¬ 
propriate  in  the  Fall  8peciall.v  if  not  at- 
ten^efr  to  in  the  Spring.  Along  with  this 
should  go  an  Inventory  of  all  drum  equip¬ 
ment,  seeing  that  everything  is  in  tot> 
shape  for  the  year's  work.  Check  all  per- 
cussit^'^ equipment  to  see  what  is  needed; 
what  can’!  be  repaired  and  what  must  be 
rejdaced.  Usually  the  greatest  need  is 
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drum  heads  although  these  should  be  in 
good  condition  if  the  drums  were  not  left 
under  too  much  tension  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  Order  your  drum  heads 
Immediately — especially  If  there  is  no 
local  store  to  which  you  may  turn  in  an 
emergency.  Even  so,  it  is  good  insurance 
to  have  at  least  two  batter  heads  and  one 
snare  head  in  reserve  and  mounted  ready 
for  use.  These  spares  should  be  taken 
with  the  Itand  on  every  trip  to  insure  a 
complete  drum  section.  ’Tls  a  sorrowful 
sight  to  see  a  drummer  on  parade  beat¬ 
ing  on  the  snare  side  or  trying  to  beat 
a  cadence  decently  on  a  broken  head. 
Take  good  care  of  those  heads  for  "two 
heads  are  better  than  one".  The  smart 
drummer  is  the  one  who  can  save  heads 
not  the  one  who  can  break  the  most. 

Check  drum  slings,  seeing  that  each 
sling  is  properly  marked  for  the  player 
who  uses  it.  Bass  drum  slings  may  be 
missing — usually  are.  Do  not  try  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  snare  sling  for  a  bass  drum 
sling — get  the  right  equipment !  Also 
check  bass  and  snare  sticks.  These,  too, 
should  be  marked  for  identiflcatlon  and 
individual  use.  This  prevents  hap-haxxard 
stick  finding  when  their  are  needed  most, 
and  it  keeps  track  of  "who  loses  the 
sticks”.  Each  player  should  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  or  her  own  equipment 
or  equipment  which  he  or  she  uses  and 
it  should  be  so  marked  for  individual 
identification. 

Clean  and  oil  all  working  parts  of  the 
drums.  I>rum  shells  will  look  like  new 
if  they  are  cleaned  and  waxed — using  a 
heavy  wax  such  as  Simonixe.  The  shell 
may  be  sprayed  with  clear  lacquer  if  the 
finish  is  in  good  shape  or  the  drums  may 
be  lacquered  in  color  if  desired.  I  re¬ 
cently  had  a  drum  lacquered  in  color  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  cost  may  vary 
in  different  communities  but  it  will  not ' 
be  excessive. 

I’er.sonally  I  am  partial  to  having  the 
parade  drums  as  wejl  as  sixe  and  model. 

I  like  white  parade  drums  best  but  a 
friend  of  mine  prefers  the  opi>osite — he 
likes  black  parade  drums.  I  know  a  liand 
which  had  the  snare-batter  and  bass 
drum  heads  painted  or  sprayed  gold,  and 
very  flashy  1  However,  this  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  as  you  must  be  in  a  |M>sition  to  spray 
or  paint  each  new  head  when  replace¬ 
ments  are  necessary. 


WILCOXON  DRUM  SHOP 


349  Tk.  Arced. 
Cl.v.leed  14,  Okie 


Storiii. 

Percu-ssion  e<iuli»menl  should  be  prop- 
.erly  housed-^never  slung  around  on  the 
hand  room  floor.  There  should  be  a  place 
ft)r  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 
"With  some  helpful  suggestions  from  the 
director  the  re-arrangement  or  proper 
storage  of  drum  equipment  might  well 
become  a  project  for  the  section.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  your  section  is  really 
on  its  toes  this  will  already  have  been 
done.  Suggestions  for  proi>er  housing  of 
equi|)ment  have  appeared  in  this  column 
in  past  i.ssues  hut  I  will  be  happy  to  go 
into  It  again  if  anyone  so  desires. 

Replachi.  Eqsigiiient 

What  is  the  best  equipment  to  buy? 
This  I  can  not  tell  you  beyond  saying 
that  any  well  known  drum  company  is 


absolutely  reliable  and  will  give  you 
handsome  returns  for  your  inveetment. 
All  drummers  have  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  quality 
of  the  merchandise.  Most  drummers  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  standard  brands 
and  all  drummers  should  have  literature 
on  all  the  various  makes.  Why  not  write 
the  percussion  equipment  manufacturers 
advertised  in  The  School  Muaician.  They 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  information 
and  literature.  Contact  your  local  or  near¬ 
est  dealer  who  should  l)e  glad  to  help  you 
a'ithout  cost  and  with  sincerity. 

When  equipment  is  reirfaced  always  do 
so  a'ith  a  quality  equal  or  better  than 
before  thus  keeping  up  your  standard. 
Before  you  decide  to  replace  be  sure  there 
is  a  need  for  replacement.  Do  not  make  a 
change  Just  for  the  fun  of  changing  but 
make  your  money  count  the  most.  Some¬ 
times  replacement  may  be  made  through 
used  equipment  but  I  would  be  very  care¬ 
ful  about  getting  used  equipment  espe¬ 
cially  sight  unseen  as  is  often  the  case 
by  mall.  Many  years  ago  I  was  trying 
to  assemble  a  drum  outfit  at  the  least 
l>ossible  cost.  Searching  the  advertise¬ 
ments  I  found  Just  what  I  wanted — a 
Chinese  cymbal  at  only  a  dollar  fifty  hut 
with  a  repaired  crack.  I  sent  for  it  and 
it  worked  wonderfully  well  for  the  first 
crash  but  that  was  the  end.  So  I  had  to 
buy  a  new  Chinese  cymbal  which  at  that 
time  cost  about  $5.00.  You  see  the  result? 
A  five  dollar  cymbal  actually  cost  me 
$6.50.  I  could  have  saved  a  dollar  and 
a  half  by  not  being  too  stingy  in  the  first 
place.  I  hope  you  will  also  profit  by  this. 

As  always,  I  want  to  hear  from  you 
and  would  like  your  help  in  making  this 
the  most  informative  column  in  the  SM. 
Send  your  pictures  so  we  can  be  proud 
of  your  picture  In  print. 

Do  you  have  some  |>articular  percussion 
liroblems?  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  if 
I  do  not  know  the  answer  I'll  endeavor  to 
find  the  answer  for  you.  Again,  it  is  good 
to  he  with  you  and  I'il  see  you  next 
month. 


idHer's  Note:  Sead  all  qaastlem  ood  oo- 
twort  to  Dr.  Joka  Poal  Jeaas,  Caasarvotory 
of  Made,  221Va  Iraod  Street,  Alboay 
Gaerfia. 


WUconnn  Music  Decder 
Plays  Host  to  SO  Band 
Directors  at  Le  Blanc 


The  Biehoff  Music  Company  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin  played  host  to  50  band 
directors  recently  on  a  trip  to  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin  to  visit  the  beautiful  new 
Le  Blanc  factory. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  tour 
they  met  Mr.  Leon  Le  Blanc  in  person 
who  was  visiting  America  from  the  Paris, 
France  plant.  They  also  met  Mr.  Vito 
Fascucci,  Head  of  the  American  Le  Blanc 
firm. 

After  a  delicious  buffet  dinner  served 
by  the  I-e  Blanc  folks,  the  directors  and 
Mr.  Biehoff  were  treated  to  an  Interest¬ 
ing  and  enlightening  clinic  of  the  entire 
clarinet  family  which  included  the  A 
flat — E  flat — C-B  flat — A-E  flat  alto — 
B  flat  Bas.s — and  B  flat  Contra  Bass 
Clarinets. 

All  directors  agreed  that  the  day  was 
ver.v  worthwhile  and  that  there  existed 
a  closer  relationship  between  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Music  Industry  then  ever 
Ix-fore. 

Many  music  manufacturers  welcome 
meml)ers  of  the  Music  hklucation  profes¬ 
sion  to  their  factories  for  general  orien¬ 
tation  and  information. 
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THESE  ARE  THE  3  BOOKS. 
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1728  N.  Ddmen  Ave. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Get  Your  Copies  Today- 
four  Music  Dealer  Has  Them. 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World’s  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


“Your  editorial  plans  and  policies  for 
the  maffasine  during  the  coming  year 
should  indeed  make  the  magasine  even 
more  valuable  than  it  has  been  in  the 
pai^t.  I  carry  copies  of  it  in  my  held 
work  and  refer  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
mu.'^ic  education  students  to  it. 

I’lease  accept  my  very  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  success  in  this  fine  pub¬ 
lication. 

M.  Claud  Rosenberry 
Chief,  Music  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Dram  for  Every  School  Uso 
io  lood.  Orchestra  aid 
Corps. 

Footoriog: 
o  Teool  IrilliaRco 

o  35%  Mere  ROR-ferroos 
(ROR-rHstlRg)  Rietols 
thoR  overage  draois 

e  Head  shevoR  heeds 
e  Mirror  lihe  platiog 
e  Easy  pleyieg  respoRse 


“I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  re¬ 
organising  editorial  policies  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Your  idea  of  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  balanced  music  program  is 
most  welcome.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
anything  I  can  to  boost  your  circulation. 
I-Mith  M.  Keller 
Supervisor  of  Music 
Department  of  Education 
State  of  Ohio. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  v*nll  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
excellent  magasine.  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  be  invited  to  contribute  an  article”. 
Liilla  Belle  Pitts 
Professor  of  Music  Education 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University. 


"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  having  the  article  about  the 
Iowa  state  bands  appear  in  your  fine 
magasine.  I  think  that  you  are  certainly 
the  one  to  do  the  fine  Job  of  editing  it, 
and  that  it  will  go  to  new  heights  under 
your  leadership”. 

Alvin  R.  Edgar 
Head,  Dept,  of  Music 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 


"Have  been  one  of  your  ardent  readers 
since  I  myself  performed  in  a  Junior 
High  School  Band  twelve  years  ago.  My 
own  band  members  anxiously  await  the 
arrival  of  your  magasine  every  month 
and  there’s  always  a  waiting  list  of  hope¬ 
ful  readers. 

"Thanks  again  for  the  inspiration  your 
magasine  gives  our  young  bandsmen”. 

Miss  Jean  B.  Hayes,  Director 
Instrumental  Music 
West  Lampeter  High  School 
Lampeter,  Pennsylvania. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Belden  Ave.  .Chicago  14,  III. 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Writing 


"We  think  it's  a  grand  magasine.  It 
is  certainly  doing  a  service  to  music”. 

Karl  H.  Bratton,  Chairman 
Department  of  Music 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  N.  H. 


“I  like  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  very 
much.  It’s  properly  slanted  toward  school 
mi'siclans,  teachers,  and  students”. 

Harrison  Elliott,  Editor 
The  South  Carolina  Musician 
Andrews,  S.  C. 


"In  my  o|>inion  you  have  a  magasine 
to  be  proud  of’. 

Sue  Rosson 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


;  Idltar's  Note:  Subscriber,  ere  Isvifed  to 
wed  letters  of  approval  and/or  criticisms  et 
tfce  Maeaxlee  as  a  whole,  or  various  artlel»$ 
oppearleg  each  moetb. 
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StanburyYEAR-YEAR 
FITTING  SYSTEM 


•  Conveniently  tailored  uniforms 
that  fit  each  years'  new  baryj 
group  without  expensive  alter¬ 
ations. 

•  Smartly  styled  and  designed  to 
fit  your  ideas. 

•  Best  quality  materials  and  tai¬ 
loring  sized  and  fit  by  our 
exclusive  YEARsTO-YEAR 
SYSTEM  give  LOW  UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

•  LONGER  WEAR  and  easier  re- 
fittirrg  year  after  year. 

•  LOWER  COST  per  year  of  wear. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 


Don't  Miss  Learning  Abont 


Gives  You  Better 

BAND 
UNIFORMS^ 


This  Revelntionary  New  Improvement 


Before  ordering  new  or  replacement  uniforms  for 
your  band  be  sure  to  get  all  the  details  of  the 
Stanbuiy  Uniform.  Learn  how  these  convention¬ 
ally  tailored  uniforms  can  be  refitted,  to  your 
ba^  each  succeedirtg  year  without  loss  of  style, 
beauty,  and  without  expensive  alteratiom. 


AVAILABLE  IN  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  FABRICS. 

in  your  choice  of  styles.  No  obligation  when  you 
ask  us  to  help  you  plan  your  next  order. 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

720  Deloworc  St..  KANSAS  CITY  6.MO. 


Patroniie  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magaiine. 


TO  STAY  IN 
STEP 
STAY  IN 
STYU! 


OUTPIT 
YOUR  SAND 
IN 

"FECHHEIMER" 

UNIFORMS 

WrNo  "BMd  Oapf." 
far  calerfally  Rlaa- 
frpfed  Mtalef,  amn- 
pie  Fabrics  and  prices. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

UalFarais  Far  Over  70  fears 

CINCINNATI  2  OHIO 


No.  1  In  a  Series  of 

SsbouoL  MojuL 
lAmfoJufidu 

By  Ernest  Ostwald 


Uniform  manufacturers  In  this  country, 
just  like  any  other  industry,  have  very 
many  mutual  problems.  LJke  every  group 
of  people  having  a  common  problem,  they 
are  Joined  together  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Uniform  Manufacturers  of 
which  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Cummings,  Is  the 
Kxecutlve  Secretary.  Under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  this  organisation  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  trade 
practice  rulings  have  been  approved  and 
the  spirit  of  fair  deaiing  and  reputable 
relations  with  the  consumer  is  fostered 
at  all  times.  About  85%  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  uniforms  used  in  this 
country  of  all  kinds  are  produced  by  Arms 
who  are  members  of  this  association. 
Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  has  a  very 
wide  and  very  representative  coverage  in 
the  Held. 

The  Association  will  be  glad  to  send, 
free  of  charge,  to  all  interested  potential 
consumers  a  list  of  uniform  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  specialise  and  have  experience 
in  the  particular  type  of  uniform  which 
a  specific  consumer  may  wish  to  purchase. 
The  main  office  of  the  Association  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  112  Blast  19th  St.  In  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  All  communications  addressed 
thereto  will  receive  a  courteous  and 
prompt  reply. 

Our  Industry  wants  to  serve  you  better 
and  the  only  way  we  can  accomplish  this 
is  by  bringing  you  the  experience  of  the 
membership  of  our  Association  for  your 
guidance.  Webster  defines  “uniform” — a 
dress  of  the  same  kind,  fabric,  fashion 
or  general  appearance  as  others  worn  by 
the  members  of  the  same  body,  whether 
military,  naval,  or  any  other,  intended 
as  a  DISTINCTIVE  COSTUME. 

Since  time  immemorial,  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  outside  of  military  organisations  have 
selected  distinctive^  costumes  to  set  them 
aside  from  the  rest  of  the  associations 
and  impress  upon  the  outsider  the  act 
that  the  wearing  of  the  costume  identifies 
the  wearer  with  a  specific  organisation. 

The  history  of  school  band  uniforms 
is  as  old  as  the  school  band  movement 
Itself.  Bands  and  uniforms  seem  insep¬ 
arable — true,  a  band  can  perform  and 
play  without  uniforms  and  it  seems  that 
the  public  is  accustomed  and  demands 
not  only  to  hear  but  also  to  “SEE"  the 
band.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
communities  proud  of  their  young  school 
band,  wanted  to  see  them  properly  uni¬ 
formed.  In  the  early  days,  school  band 
uniforms  consisted  usually  of  capes  and 
overseas  caps.  The  students  supplied  their 
own  trousers  or  skirts.  With  the  years, 
the  standards  of  appearance  have  changed 
and  by  far  the  majority  of  school  bands 
now  wear  complete  uniforms  designed  to 
meet  their  needs  for  concert  bands  or 
display  performances  on  the  football  field 
and  on  parade.  So  over  a  period  of  years 
a  distinctive  uniform  has  been  created  for 
school  bands  in  this  country. 

Besides  the  untold  and  uncounted  hard 


working  band  mothers  and  band  booster*  I 
organisations,  the  service  clubs  have  I 
shown  a  considerable  Interest  in  giving  I 
their  full  support  to  their  own  school  f 
band.  The  school  band  has  replaced  in 
many  instances  the  old  time  community 
or  municipal  band  and  is  therefore  in 
most  Instances  the  only  musical  organ¬ 
isation  in  a  town. 

As  far  as  the  band  itself  is  concerned, 
uniforms  have  been  morale  builders.  The 
members  of  a  band  are  receptive  to  being 


FOR  SOUND  MANUFACTURING  FRACTKES. 

DeffloHlii  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREBT 
ORE  INVILli,  ILLINOIS 


WITH 
iSHAP 


lllwtraliMt 
ki  C*l*r 


liELHAlH  UNIFORM  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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OUTFIT^/  WITH  M-l 


UNIFORMS 


Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinaive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or- 
ganizations.  Drop  us  a  lire,  ^ 
today! 


2143  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DEPT.  S,  CHICAGO  14, 

We  Can't  Print 
Your  Chorus  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 


E  D.  V.  P  R  I  C  E  &  CO. 

CUSTOM  TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 


been  nationslly  accUlmed  for  tho  dit 
tinctivo  stylo  and  superior  contrucflon 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMS 

FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  •  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


2300  WEST  WABANSII 
CHICAGO  47 


singled  out  and  to  wear  a  distinctive  uni¬ 
form.  In  many  instances  the  bearing  of 
the  uniform  of  the  school  band  has  de¬ 
veloped  "esplrt  de  corps"  and  the  uni¬ 
form  became  a  symbol  of  public  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 

America  always  liked  |>ageantry  and 
the  pageantry  of  the  school  band  |ier- 
furming  as  a  musical  unit  for  the  many 
community  wide  activities  has  become 
a  part  of  our  daily  lives. 

The  harmonious  dress  appearance  of  a 
group  of  budding  musicians  under  the 
leadership  of  their  band  director  in  a 
local  parade  has  added  considerably  to 
the  excitement  and  enjoyment  which  we 
all  get  from  watching  a  parade  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  it  may  be.  The  "Puirmimious 
appearance"  seenui  to  be  the  most  Im- 
IK>rtant  reason  why  we  dress  up  a  school 
band  in  uniforms.  I  recall  some  20  years 
ago  the  remarks  made  by  the  principal, 
when  I  delivered  a  set  of  uniforms  to  his 
school  band.  The  band  wore  their  new 
caites  and  caps  for  the  first  time  at  a  con¬ 
cert  that  evening  and  the  |>rincipal  said 
"They  not  only  looked  better,  they  seemed 
to  play  better”. 

Uniforms  play  an  important  part  for 
the  community  if  their  school  band  par- 
ticiitates  in  music  festivals  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  away  from  home.  Uommunity 
pride  in  their  own  school  band  makes  the 
band  the  ambassador  of  the  community 
away  from  home.  The  uniformed  band  not 
only  accomplishes  thi.s,  but  in  addition  it 
builds  prestige  for  music  education  and 
the  band  director  in  charge  of  the  band. 

This  is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  var¬ 
ious  phases  of  uniforms,  the  purcha.se  of 
uniforms,  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
style,  fabrics,  the  selection  of  manufac¬ 
turer,  which  will  Ih‘  continued  in  this 
magazine. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles 
la  to  bring  to  you  the  ex|)erience  of  the 
uniform  industry  for  your  guidance  so 
that  you  may  have  a  better  uniform  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  and  to  give  you 
some  guidance  in  the  best  procedure 
which  has  been  develoi)ed  over  a  period 
of  years,  protecting  you  against  errors 
and  pit  falls  so  that  you  may  get  the 
greatest  value  from  your  uniform  invest¬ 
ment. 

In  the  next  month's  is.sue  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  of  “How  to  Select  a 
Uniform  Manufacturer." 

Editor's  Noto:  Mr.  Ersost  Ostwold  tho 
Author  of  this  Sorios  is  o  Director  of  the 
Notional  Association  of  Uniform  Monufocturors 
and  Chairman  of  tho  Foir  Trade  Practice  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  NAUM. 


For  edditionel  information  write  to: 

National  Association  of  Uniform  Manufacturers, 
Inc. 

Attention  Mr.  Stanley  Cumminqs,  executive 
secretary, 

112  East  IHh  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 


New  Film  Announced 
**SchooU  March  On” 


The  March  of  Time  Forum  Films,  369 
I.a.‘xington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N  .Y., 
has  just  announced  the  availability  of  a 
new  Him  "Schools  March  On.” 

A  group  of  local  citizens,  parents,’  tind 
educators  set  about  reorganizing  'their 
school  system  so  that  they  may  have 
a  modern  well  equipped  and  staffed 
school.  It  comes  in  two  reels.  Purchase 
price,  $55.00. 


For  Uniforms 
You’re  Proud  to  Own 


at  a  Lower  Cost 
per  Year  .  .  . 

^‘^OtADDOCK  Un'rforms 

•  Smartly  Styled 

•  Exportly  Tailorod 
o  Longer  Wearing 

Tk§  CfioiCR  of  CkampioHsI 


UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

and 

ORCHESTRAS 

Toll  M  what  yea  havo  In 
mind,  and  wo  will  zubmil 
all  nocotaary  akolchoc. 


MARCUS  RUBEN,  INC. 


Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  Stroot 
Chicago  S,  lllialos 


Send  Us  Pictures 
of  Your  New 
Uniforms — SM. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  of 
STYLE,  QUALITY  & 
VALUE 

Made  to  Order.  Stand¬ 
ard  Wool  or  CoHon 
Material.  Accocteriot  for 
Immodialo  Shipment. 

Louis  G.  Baine  &  Son 

220  S.  Stafa  Stroo* 
Chicago  4,  INIaeU 
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to  all  of  them.  Should  they  need  further 
help  along  the  DOIjBL.E  REED  way  they 
need  only  to  drop  me  a  line. 

By  the  time  the  October  lesue  of  THE 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  come*  off  the  pre«« 
I  will  be  back  In  hameas  again  too.  So 
long  for  now— See  you  next  month. 


UHer's  Note:  Seed  all  qaettiom  ood  a» 
SWOT*  to  lob  Orqoa,  1S12  Stoat  Street, 
Doovor  2,  Colorado. 


INSTB 


of  the  materials  put  out  by  Jack — I’m 
sure  he  wiill  be  more  than  hippy  to  send 
you  a  catalogue  or  listing  of  his  Wood* 
wind  materials.  Jack  St>ratt  Woodwind 
Shop,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

For  the  advanced  student  I  use  the 
“Bruna  Concerto"  for  Bassoon.  This  is 
edited  by  Simon  Kovar,  published  by 
Leeds  Mttsic  Corporation,  RKO  Bldg., 
New  York.  This  is  In  the  modern  idiom 
and  very  effective  when  well  done. 

There  Is  also  “Prelude  and  Fugue"  for 
Four  Bassoons  by  Dubensky,  published  by 
Ricordi  d  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  that  is 
line  working  material  for  ensembles.  Also 
a  short  piece  for  four  Bassoons  by  Pro- 
kofleff  “Humorous  Schergo.”  This  Proko- 
flelT  number  Is  part  of  the  Schoenbach 
series  known  as  Samsol  Publication,  pub- 
U.shed  by  Omega  Music  Edition,  19  West 
nth  Street,  New  York. 

For  Oboe — The  “Vaughn  Williams” 
Concerto  for  Oboe  has  been  an  interesting 
work  for  the  advanced  student.  This  is 
an  English  Publication  but  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  thru  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mitchell  Miller  has  made  a  recording 
of  It  with  the  Saidenberg  Little  Symphony 
should  you  want  to  hear  It — Mercury 
Classics  Recording. 

For  the  young  student  of  the  Oboe, 
“Concertino"  by  Volkmar  Andreae,  which 
is  not  difllcult,  seems  to  be  very  popular. 
This  is  published  by  Boosey  A  Hawkes. 
Good  Foundation  Studies  tor  the  Oboe 
can  be  found  In  the  “Modern  Pares" 
published  by  Rubank,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  find  a  great  deal  of  use  for  this 
book  for  both  the  young  student  and  the 
advanced.  For  advanced  etudes  “Selected 
Studies"  for  Oboe  published  by  Rubank, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  very  fine. 

Incidentally  the  interest  shown  by  the 
Music  Directors  attending  the  University 
of  Colorado  this  summer.  In  the  care  and 
necessary  trimming  of  DOUBLE  REEDS 
has  been  very  gratifying.  I  am  Just 
conceited  enough  to  believe  my  continual 
harping  along  this  ,JIne  Is  beginning  to 
bring  resulta  Agi^n  the  finest  Oboe  or 
Bassoon  made  will  not  play  without  a 
properly  fitted  reed.  The  reed  must  be 
suited  to  the  player  as  well  as  to  the 
instrument.  However,  by  the  same  token 
the  player  must  also  know  something 
about  his  own  doing.  We  can’t  always 
blame  the  reed  or  the  instrument.  It 
CAN  be  our  fault  TOO. 

Beginning  the  Fall  Term,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  have  set  Up  a  new  curriculum 
tor  DOUBLE  REED8  which  includes  the 
trimming  and  care  of  reeds  as  part  of 
the  necessary  work  for  students  entering 
the  teaching  Held.  In  fact, -I’ve  written 
a  manual  for  this-  purpose  which  should 
be  oft  the  press  for  the  Fall  Term.  This 
will  be  along  with  o^er  items  which  may 
be  of  Interest  to  a  'great  many  of  you. 
Will  be  sure  to  keep  you  posted. 

My  Class  at  the  University  this  sum¬ 
mer  was  composed  of  Teachers  from 
nineteen  States.  From  Wisconsin  on  the 
north  to  Texas  on  the  South,  California 
on  the  West  to  Iowa  on  the  East.  By  the 
time  this  column  comes  off  the  press 
these  people  will  all  be  busy  preparing  for 
their  Winter  activities,  etc.  Best  wishes 


Here  we  are  thinking  about  school  and 
our  Winter  schedule  again.  Summer  Is 
about  gone  and  vacation  time  is  over. 
Personally  my  summer  has  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  busy  one  and  my  vacation  doesn’t 
occur  until  sometime  this  month.  To  be 
exact — between  summer  school  and  fall 
term  University  of  Colorado. 

The  summer  has  past  so  rapidly  that 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  has  been  here  and 
gone.  However,  I’ve  made  many  new 
friends  during  summer  school  which  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  classes  ever  at 
the  University. 

Again  I’ve  played  the  City  Park  Band 
season  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Denver 
as  well  as  maintaining  my  private  studio 
class  along  with  some  composing  In  my 
spare  moments — otherwise  my  time  has 
been  my  own. 

At  this  time  of  year  I’m  always  on  the 
look-out  for  something  that  may  be  of 
value  to  us  during  our  regular  school 
year.  New  music,  accessories.  Instru¬ 
ments  or  what  have  you— If  whatever  It 
is  will  help  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  our  resjjectlve  Instruments  it  la  of 
value  to  us. 

One  of  the  newer  publications  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  value  is  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Weissenborn  Method  for  Bas¬ 
soon  published  by  Cundy-Bettonney,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  After  checking  through  this 
new  ed'ition  I  Immediately  made  it  a 
MUST  for  my  library  at  my  studio  and 
the  University.  It  not  only  contains  the 
old  necessary  materials  for  the  young 
student  but  has  scale  studies  by  Carl 
Almenraeder  (1786-1843)  who  knew  the 
Bassoon  from  the  first  waters. 

As  we  all  know  Almenraeder  had  a 
great  influence  in  the  early  development 
of  our  present  German  or  Hoeckel  system 
Bassoon.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Bassoonists  of  his  time — when  our  present 
German  system  Bassoon  had  only  four 
keys  In  addition  to  the  six  holes.  Later 
the  system  developed  Into  what  was 
known  as  the  modern  Bassoon  having 
six  keys. 

This  new  edition  also  has  twenty-five 
studies  in  all  keys  by  Milde,  Op.  24. 
Fifty  grand  studies  by  Weissenborn,  Op. 
8,  Vol.  II.  It  should  be  very  interesting 
to  both  student  and  teacher. 

While  speaking  of  Almenraeder — Jack 
Spratt  of  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  as  some 
of  you  will  remember  as  my  predecessor 
in  writing  the  DOUBLE  REED  CLASS¬ 
ROOM  column  has  published  among  other 
materials  "Air  Varie  Ancien”  for  Bassoon, 
Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  by  Almenraeder. 

The  study  of  this  work  has  been  a  most 
enjoyable  one  for  me.  However,  It  is 
strictly  for  the  better  player.  I  believe 
It  would  do  a  lot  of  us  a  great  deal  of 
good  Just  to  study  such  a  number  and 
then  Imagine  Almenraeder  perfornting 
such  a  piece  of  music  on  a  four  or  even 
a  six  keyed  Bassoon — I  don’t  believe  we 
would  be  prone  to  beef  so  readily  about 
some  of  the  music  played  upon  the  instru¬ 
ments  we  presently  have.  Our  instru¬ 
ments  of  today  are  certainly  more  ade¬ 
quate  to  fulfill  its  requirement  than  they 
were  in  Almenraeder’s  day. 

Should  you  be  Interested  In  this  or  any 
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September,  1951 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpMs,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


fpR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfit.  Big  tone — beautiful  finish — 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
with  German  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan. 


Matin  Bb  sousaphone,  $275.00;  Blessing  Bb 
soosaphone,  gold  lacquer,  $2S0.(>0 ;  Conn  Bari¬ 
tone,  gold  lacquer,  $105.00;  Martin  gold  lacquer 
mellophone,  $75.00;  King  Sterling  silver  bell 
trombone,  two  tone,  $100.00;  new  single  French 
boms,  $165.00:  Kolbnt  oIk«,  $125.00.  All  in¬ 
struments  are  like  new.  Lots  of  other  bargains. 
We  repair  all  instruments,  from  piccolos  to  sousa- 
phones.  Send  for  our  bargain  list  and  our  repair 
■rice  list. 


ND  DIRECTORS— S  T  U  D  E  N  T  S  .  Save 
■aoney — get  the  best  quality  instruments  and 
accessories.  We  have  hundreds  of  guaranteed  re¬ 
built  and  new  band  and  orchestra  instruments 
at  prices  students  and  schools  can  afford  to  pay. 
Organize  your  band  faster  with  Meyer’s  band 
organizing  aids,  approval-rental  plan  and  school 
budget  plans.  Write  for  full  details  and  latest 
1951  Fall  and  Winter  bargain  catalog.  Meyer's 
Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit 
26.  Michigan. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for  ranging 
in  price  from  $47.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousa- 
pbonrs  from  $195.00  up.  Upright  Bass  horns 
irom  $89. M  up.  Baritone  horns  from  $72.50  up. 
Alto  horns  and  mellophones  $45.00  up.  Hundreds 
of  saxophones  from  $49.50  up — C  melodies,  so- 
pnnos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Large  selec¬ 
tion  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons 
at  low  school  prices.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsona  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


REBUILT  and  NEW  Band  and  Orchestra  In¬ 
struments  still  available  to  schools  and  students 
at  low  bargain  prices.  Trumpets,  cornets,  trom¬ 
bones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  from  $45.00  up. 
Hundreds  of  saxophones,  clarinets,  (MX>es,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones  and  at  low  school  prices. 
Rental  and  Deferred  Budget  Payment  Plan 
available.  Write  for  details.  Trade-in  your  old 
instruments  for  highest  cash  or  trade-in  allow¬ 
ance.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Crown  Band 
Instrument  Co.,  456-B  Michigan,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 


Attention  Bandmasters:  We  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  line  of  both  new  and  used  instruments. 
Complete  list  will  be  sent  to  you  requesting 
same.  You  have  been  hearing  that  instruments 
will  be  short  in  supply,  and  by  ordering  early 
you  will  avoid  any  disappointment.  You  can 
save  25%  on  all  cases  for  band  instruments. 
All  cases  are  guaranteed  to  fit  your  instruments. 
All  mail  orders  taken  care  of  promptly.  Crestline 
Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  12 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleflman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. 


NOMENOLOGY  (Fascinating  Name-Reading- 
Game).  Have  fun.  Be  popular.  Liven  up  parties. 
Read  your  own  and  others’  names.  Price  $1. 
J.  R.  Arnsan,  20  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


“The  Sure  Method  for  Clarinet  and  for  Trumpet 
(9  75c.  Nothing  like  them  on  the  market.  Send 
for  free  sample.  Pub.  by  Eddie’s  Music,  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington.” 

TRUMPETERS  — TEACHERS  — Bach  special 
made  Trump^-Comet  3  pee.  mouthpiece  set,  size 
10)4c.  One  rim  fits  both  shanks.  The  only  answer 
for  players  who  must  use  both  instruments.  Also 
used  Bach  mouthpieces  lOj^c,  7c,6.  Only  $3.00 
ea.  Dan  Tetzlaff,  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  519  W.  27th  St. 


There's  money 
ior  You 

In  the  bond  funds 
of  o/niosf  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in* 
struments,  unifornns,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transpm-tation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

THERE  STILL  MAY  BE  LIFE  in  the  old 
horn.  Send  it  to  our  repair  shop  for  free  examina¬ 
tion  and  appraisal.  We’ll  do  one  of  four  things; 
repair  it  like  new,  or  take  it  in  trade  on  another 
instrument;  or  buy  it  for  cash;  or  return  it  to 
you  prepaid.  It’s  up  to  you — tell  us  what  to 
do  when  shipping  your  old  horns.  Don’t  delay — 
send  your  instruments  today.  Meyers  Musical 
Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 


STCDENTS-STUDEOTS-STUDEOTS 

FREEH! 

You  will  r«c*!vo  on*  of  th*M  22-K  gold  plat*d  pint  in  finatt 
jawalry  finish  with  strong  pin  and  catch  at  a  gift  from  th* 
Publithar  if  you  will  ordar  a  on*  yaar't  subscription  to  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Each  month  you,  your  Mom,  and  your  Dad  can  kaap  up  to 
data  with  th*  School  Music  Programs  avarywhara.  Tha  finast 
writars  in  th*  country  writ*  faatura  articlas  and  Clinical  Col¬ 
umns  that  ar*  worth  tha  pric*  of  a  doxan  privata  lastont. 

Salact  your  pin  now.  Ordar  by  nama  and  numbar.  Th*  pin 
will  raach  your  horn*  in  a  faw  days  aftar  you  hava  sant  your 
$2.00  for  tha  yaar't  subscription  togathar  with  your  nama  and 
addratt  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

(A)  Mask  Clat  Emblani  Pla 

(B)  Cloriaat  Emblani  Pla 
(Cl  Piano  Emblam  Pin 
(D)  Dram  Emblam  Pin 
(El  Accordion  Emblam  Pin 
(FI  Boni*  Emblam  Pin 
(Gl  Soxoobono  Emblom  Pin 
(HI  Caltor  Emblom  Pin 
(Jl  Trampat  Emblam  Pin 
(Kl  Moslcol  Lyro  Emblam  Pin 
(LI  Violin  Emblom  Pin 
(Ml  Mnsic  Noto  with  Drams  Pla 
(Nl  Trombono  Emblam  Pin 

I  Year’s  Subscription — 10  Big  Issues — Only  $2.00 
(This  offer  for  a  limited  time  only) 

SEND  TWO  DOLLARS  TOGETHER  WITH  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  TO 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
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studied  and  worked  vigorously  for  th« 
limited  number  of  places  in  the  Festival 
open  to  them.  The  camp,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Brevard  at  the  border  of  the 
PIsgah  National  Forest,  opened  June  21 
and  continued  to  August  6. 


Arthur  Walker  Appointed 
Leblanc  Educational 
Advieor 

Q.  Lieblanc  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Arthur 
A.  Walker,  of  Walker  School  Music  Serv¬ 
ice,  Milwaukee,  as  educational  advisor. 


(Continued  from  page  57) 


UNIFORMS 


MINKS  RUDS 
fw  ClariMt— Saa»aaoa»— ObM 
Baiiawi — Eaalidi  Ham 

Nationally  knoarn  for  Mudmt, 

Profmlonal  and  Arliit 

Rerdi  rut  from  ptiine  oaiw  fiomi  In  our  Var 
Valley  rane  field  In  South  France.  Beedi  with 
iMlance.  biilllanry,  piuti,  power  and  Ions  laiUtii 
quallllei.  Illkhly  endonrd  by  leadins  music  di- 

rerion.  artlsu  teachers,  oonsecTatarice,  bands 

and  major  symphony  orcheetraa — Call  on  your 
dealer  today  or  irrite. 

HINES  REEDS 

513  S.  Nntehaz  (Dept.  8) _ Keeclueka.  Miss. 


FULL  DRESS  SUITS  (Tails).  Also  Latest 
Doublebreasted  Tuxedos  including  vest,  $30.00, 
$25.00.  All  sizes.  Like  new  Singlebreasted  Tuxedo 
.suits  $15.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  Tuxedo  style,  also 
Tails.  Ties  $1.50.  Dinkies  (Ten  $4.00),  Forty 
white  Palm  Beach  coats  $40.00.  Batons,  two, 
$5.00.  Majorette  costumes,  assorted  colors,  styles 
$5.00.  Shakos,  used  $4.00-  -new  $7.00.  Drum  ma¬ 
jors  outfits  $10.00.  Band  directors’  suits  $10.00. 
('aps  made  to  order  any  color,  size,  $3.00.  Brand 
new  Red  band  Caps  $3.00.  Band  ooats,  caps  for 
comedy.  Hungry  Five,  clown,  bands  Bargains. 
Minstrel  wigs  new  $3.(>0.  Female  wigs,  all  char¬ 
acters,  mohair  material,  new  $4.00.  End  men's 
comedy  suits  $7.00.  Minstrel  white  Palm  Beach 
coats  $1.50.  Interlocutors’  white  suits  $12.00. 
Clowns  Red  wigs  (new)  full  crop  $4.00.  Bundle 
of  clown  odds,  ends  $7.00.  Chorus  costumes  6 
to  16  to  set.  Free  lists  single  costumes  $3.00 
up.  Majorette  outfits,  assorted  colors  $5.00. 
Shako  Hats  $4.00.  New  Shakos  $7.00.  Two 
Batons  $5.00.  Orchestra  Coats  (slightly  used, 
cleaned  pressed).  Blue-White,  shawl  collars, 
double  breasted  $8.00.  Leaders’  coats  assorted 
colors  $5.00  up.  White  Palm  Beach  Orchestra 
Coats  every  size  $4.00  Tuxedo  Trousers  cleaned, 
pressed  $6.00.  I)erby  Hats  $3.00.  Beautiful 
Curtain,  Green  Gold  (12  x  20)  $50.(M. 

A1  Wallace 
2416  N.  Halsted 
Chicago 


TEACH  IN  CHICAGO 

Ezuninatlons  for  teachers  of  Intrumental  Mutio  in 
the  Chlraco  Ihibllc  High  Echooli  will  be  held 
Demnber  27,  1951. 

Clotins  date  fur  filing  formal  application  forms  and 
required  rredesulals  la  December  6,  1951. 

Fur  Information  apply  to:  , 

loard  of  ExamlRort 

228  N.  La  Soil*  StrM*.  Ckicage  1,  Hliaais 


Rudiments  Win  Contests 


BAND  UNIFORMS.  80,  all  wool  whipcord, 
dark  blue,  red  and  gold  trim.  Cap,  coat,  trousers, 
citation  cords,  black  leather  belts,  shoulder 
straps.  Fair  to  good  condition.  Bargain  at 
$250.00  for  entire  outfit.  Contact  J.  M.  Ragains, 
Kokomo.  Ind. _ 


ArHtur  Walkar 
N«w  Educational  Advisor 
G.  LaBlanc  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


49  Military  coats  gold  trimmed  in  white 
4  Majorette  jackets  and  white  riding  style 
breeches 

1  Uiiim  Major  jacket  and  skirt 

1  Drum  Major  Busby  s 

2  Mascot  uniforms  ' 

Write  Estill  Foster,  Band  Director,  Bishop  High 
School,  Bishop,  Texas 


Mr.  Walker  is  a  graduate  of  Milwaukee 
State  Teachers  College,  and  holds  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  In  Music  Education  from 
Northwestern  l.’niversity.  He  has  played 
professionally,  has  had  wide  experience 
as  a  high  school  band  director,  and  Is 
presently  conductor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Lutheran  Symphony  Orchestra.  During 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Walker  served  as  an 
Army  band  leader — stationed  in  England. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Walker  to  the  Le¬ 
blanc  staff  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
stepped-up  program  of  Leblanc-sponsored 
teaching  aids,  which  It  is  expected  will 
eventually  include  all  aspects  of  woodwind 
instrument  playing.  Leblanc  instructional 
materials  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
months  include  clarinet  booklets  by  such 
top-flight  Leblanc  artists  as  Napoleon 
Cerminara  of  the  flew  York  Philharmonic, 
Vincent  Abato  of  the  Juilliard,  Martin 
Zwick,  Don  McCathren  and  others. 

Mr.  Walker’s  services  to  the  Leblanc 
organization  will  be  strictly  in  an  advis¬ 
ory  capacity.  He  will  continue  his  retail 
music  business  as  an  entirely  separate 
and  indei>endent  op  ‘ration. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  — 90  used  naval  style 
(double  breasted)  uniforms.  High  school  &  Jr. 
High  sizes.  Includes  cap  &  citation  cord.  Red 
whipcord  coats — gray  whipcord  trousers.  Also  8 
majorette  outfits,  ftample  sent  on  request.  Price 
$10.00  per  uniform  or  $800.00  for  the  entire 
lot.  Good  condition.  Edgar  Heist,  Canton  South 
High  School,  R.D.  No.  5,  Canton,  Ohio. 


If  you  plan  to  enter  School  Twirling  Con. 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  RE(PUIRE0 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book,  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,"  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  tor  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  "I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers." 


REED  MAKING 


SAXOPHONE  AND  CLARINET  REEDS. 
Made  in  France,  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Alto 
Saxophone  $1.25  per  dozen;  Tenor  $1.50;  Clari¬ 
net  $1.00  dozen;  Bass  Clarinet  $1.50.  Durable 
Reevl  Company,  2425  North  50th  Street,  Phila- 
del(>hia.  Pa. 


REED  SPECIAL.  6  clarinet,  or  4  alto  or  tenor 
saxophone  reeds  for  $1.00.  Just  send  $1.00 
giving  strength  desired.  Fine  jdaying  reeds  will 
be  rushed  to  you. 

Myers  Reed  Factory 
806  12th  St. 

Eldora,  la. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.09 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2t  East  Jacksea  Blvd.,  Ckicogo  4.  Ill 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1  .50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used'oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren '  Clarinet 
Reeds;  sealed  box  of  25;  $3.50.  Reed  making 

materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


Brevard  Mueic  Fettival 
Has  Top-Ranking  Talent 


BREVARD,  N.  C.— The  sixth  annual 
Brevard  Music  Festival,  the  South’s  fore¬ 
most  music  event  of  the  summer  season, 
presented  an  array  of  top-flight  talent  in 
a  program  which  opened  August  7  and 
continued  through  Augu.st  19.  Concert 
programming,  an  oratorio,  a  lecture,  and 
folk  music  —  and  a  new  feature  —  made 
up  the  Festival  program. 

The  Festival  was  conducted  at  the 
Transylvania  Music  Camp  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Western  North  Carolina,  where 
150  young  musicians  from  16  states 


Mention  SM  when  Buying 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  Cleve  Orchestr.i 
oboist.  3  for  $4.50.  Harvey  McGuire,  937 
Whitby  Road,  Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  that  Fine  quality  Genuine  French 
Cane,  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists.  4 — Reeds  $3.80— $11.00  doz.  John  E.  Fer¬ 
rell,  9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Lotus  Symphony  Orchestra.) 


Send  Your 

Jr.  High  or  High  School 
Douce  Bond  Picture  &  Story 
to  the  Editor  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W„  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answerinlt  advertisements  in  this  magatine 


Saptambar,  l9Si 


TRUE 


TONE 


CARRYING  POWER 
PIUS  PERPECT 


...FOR  AIL  modern 

PI  AY  INC  CONDITIONS 


ANOTHER  REASON 
MORE  MUSICIANS 
CHANGE  TO  LEBLANC 
THAN  TO  ANY  OTHER 
ARTIST  CLARINET 


The  greatest  single  advance  in 
a  hundred  years  .  ,  .  that  is  what 
sincere  musicians  are  saying 
about  the  new  Leblanc  sound. 

For  the  Leblanc  Symphonie  is 
the  first  clarinet  ever  to  be 
designed  specially  for  present- 
day  artist  requirements. 

The  Leblanc  tone  is  of  amazing 
beauty  and  strength.  It  has  the 
compactness  so  necessary  to  proper 
carrying  power,  the  clarity  and 
sweetness  which  are  basic  to 
true  clarinet  sound. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  this  new 
Leblanc  tone  lies  in  the  special 
selection  and  natural  seasoning 
of  fine  Mozambique  grenadilla. 
There  is  no  artificial  processing 
to  mar  the  Leblanc’s  thrilling 
voice.  Cracking  is  virtually 
non-existent  —  by  experience 
fewer  than  2  percent  of  all 
instriunents  sold! 


LEBLANC 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  CLARINET  TONE 


G.  LEBLANC  CO.,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 

Please  send  me  your  selection  of  clarinet 
booklets,  free  of  charge. 


Porii,  Frenca 


heralding 
a  great  new 
era  in  clarinet 


artistry 


/henSS  ' 

SELMER' 


CENTEMD-TONE  MODEL 


Twelve  years  of  intensive  research  now  bring 
you  the  magnificent  Selmer  (Paris)  Centered-Tone 
Model  Clarinet. 

The  new  C-T  model  brings  you  a  more  compact  tone, 
lieautifully  centered  around  a  core  of  intense 
tonal  color.  Undesirable  spreading  has  been  completely 
eliminated.  Tonal  emission  is  vastly  more 
uniform  throughout  all  registers. 

Play  the  Selmer  C-T  Model!  Compare  it  with  any 
other  clarinet  in  the  world,  including  the  finest 
"vintage”  model  Selmers.  We  sincerely  believe  you’ll 
agree  that  the  Selmer  C-T  Model  is  the  clarinet 
you  must  have  for  your  own  personal  use. 

Ask  to  try  the  C-T  model  at  yoiu*  Selmer  dealer’s. 

Or,  write  for  free  Centered-Tone  descriptive  Brochure. 
Address  Dept.  H-91. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  IMPORTANT 
NEW  FEATURES: 

Centsred-Ton*.  More  compact,  closer-knit 
tone.  Spreading  tendency  is  gone. 

Superior  "  Spooking  ”  QuolMot.  Even  tones 
that  often  tend  to  "hang,”  now  start  in¬ 
stantly  and  positively. 

Sohnor  Tuning.  Incorporates  latest  Selmer 
scale  improvements  and  famous  Selmer 
precision  scale  spacing, 
imprevod  Dynamic  Kongo.  Plays  from  the 
merest  breath  to  a  resounding  fortissimo 
with  complete  "centering”  of  the  tonal 
quality  throughoutevery  dynamic  shading. 
Suporb  Soimor  Mochonimi.  Satin  smooth  key 
action  that  feels  like  part  of  your  fingers 
— the  beautifully  balanced  keys  that  are 
a  Selmer  tradition. 

Lifotimo  Construction.  All  key  mechanism 
is  Power- Hammered  —  forged  cold  from 
Selmer  Lifetime  metal  to  give  super 
strength  and  long-lasting  qualities. 

Choico  Gronodiilo  body.  Carved  from  se¬ 
lected  Mozambique  Grenadilla  logs,  aged 
and  seasoned  by  time-tested  ^Imer  meth¬ 
ods.  Highly  polished  bore. 

Soimor  Mochonism  Footuros.  Self-aligning 
bridge  key  eliminates  key  jamming  when 
assembling  instrument.  ^Imer  style  posi¬ 
tive  locks  on  all  stressed  posts. 


